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‘* BEHOLD 1 BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT JOY.” 
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a ne RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. ‘much pleasure at seeing us, and a willingness to facili- 

oat d Traws.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both | tate our operations. ‘I hey are beginning to see the im- 
Jt ERR. . F ” T ’ aphiet | portance of schools for their children ; and urgent re- 

n, on } the pamphlet and news-paper forms. Ib hg Ps quests are almost da'ly made for schools to be opened in 





om the 
1 socie. 
t Rer, gous. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the 
a gaxt volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform 
atid wries of the work; and also of those who, while they 
have other papers of secular intelligence, wish for one ex- 
; cusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- 
iB. per form contains one page of additional space, which 
i is filled with a/ condensed summary of all the po- 
om litical and secular/intelligence worth recording. It is de- 
Harsh, ined especially to accommodate such families as find it 
Saral imonvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet who 
feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the 
aa Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of 
taking which form they please. 
all Tocity subscribers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 
' wribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. 
, age Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, will 
‘. te allowed one copy gratis, er a commission of ten per 
Csie\, 


cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and othersto whom the 
paper is sent, are requested to act as Agents, to whom 
such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment 
will be a liberal remuneration for their services. 
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MISSIONARY. 
RECENT INTELLIGENCE. 

Westera Africa.—Rev. David White and wife, and 
Mr. James, printer and teacher. whe embarked at Balti- 
wore, October 31st, for Cape Palinas, touched at Mon- 
a othe 15th of Dezember, and after remaining 
there some days, proceeded to Cape Palmas, where 

Y arrived in good health on the 25th, just two years 

“ the arrival of Mr. Wilson. Mr. White remarks— 
S We were cordially welcomed by Mr. Wilson and 
™ and were most happy in finding them enjoying ex- 

at health, and prosecuting their labors with the pros 
pest of great success. Every thing in connection with 
ine dare so far as we can judge, encourages us to be- 
batters “Sree ood has been effected by the mission 
mn tad n people. Every thing around us makes us 
have iene. satisfied with the field of labor which we 
theeen While much remains to be done befure 

become a virtuous and intelligent people, every 





















*Yor! to render them i i 

° ; such is crowned with apparent suc- 
+63 < Our hearts are drawn out to them, pb it will be 
768 Vcasure to devote ourselves to their good. 

70) TER sled io nd, (2th) the king and nive of his headmen 





form is paged and folded for binding; making sixteen ) the adjoining towns.””* 
large octavo pages, of 832 pages in a year, with an in- | 
dex at the close: and as hitherto, it is exclusively reli- | ted at Madras as Jate as November 18th, information is 


Southern India.—By \evers from Mr. Winslow, da- 


received that Mr. W.and Doct. Scudder and their wives 
had commenced their missionary labors in that city, hav- 
ing obtained fiom the right honorable, the governor in 
council, permission toestablish a press there, open schools, 
distribute books, and preach the gospel wey in any 
part of the presidency. The field is large and promis- 
ing.—Mr. Hall, from Madura, and Mrs. Meigs, with a 
son aud two daugliters, anda son of the late Mr. Wood- 
ward from Ceylon were at Madras in October, expect- 
ing to embark for the United States early in November ; 
but owing to injury suffered by the ship in which they 
expected to take passage, Mrs. M. and her daughters re- 
turned to Jaffna, while Mr. Hall with Masters Meigs 
and Woodward proceeded to Calcutta, expecting to find 
a passage from that port to America. The health of Mr. 
Hall required him to leave thatclimate. Mrs. Hall, it 
will be recollected, was removed by death in January, 
1836. 

Ceylon.— Writing fiom Batticotta, under date of June 
30th, Doct. Ward remarks — 

“The weekly church-meeting on Saturday evening 
has been continued, and has often been of #n interesting 
and encouraging character. The Lord scemed to be 
preseat with his children. Another meeting for all the 
other members of the seminary is held atthe same time. 
An inquiry meeting has also been held, ‘lhe number of 
those who attended increased from time to tine to forty ; 
of whom from twenty to twenty-five, give us reason to 
hope they have been renewed in the temper of their 
minds. Of these, fifieen or twenty seem to have been 
constrained to turn, by the still small voice that has mov- 
ed in the midst of us within the last three months. The 
Redeemer still waits to be gracious. 








‘and diligence. 


The catechists at the out-stations appear to have pur- 
sued their work with a commendable degree of interest 
Notwithstanding their youth, inexperi« 
ence, and weakness of christian character, over which 
we sometimes lave occasion to mourn, could A:merican 
Christians witness their labors and genera! deportment, 
their hearts would burn within them to suppor: many, 
many more of them as teachers of those who are out of 
the way. The sons and daughters of Zion in more fa- 
vored lands have no cause to be weary in weil doing, for 
in due time they shall reap if they faint not.” 

Mohrattas.—Under date of September 27th, Mr. 
Boggs writes from Ahmednuggur, that the affairs of the 
station were prosperous; and that the boarding-school 


* Intelligence of Mr. White's death, our readers will recol- 
lect, has since been received. He died on the 23d of January 
last, after having been in Africa, 4 little less than a month, 





Sieome us to their country. They expressed 





—Ep. 
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there embraced thirty-eight promising beys, and was 
receiving the favor and assistance of the foreign resi- 
dents in the city and vicinity. 

M:. Graves writes from the Mahaborlishwur Hills, 
under date of October 4th, 1836, that his health during 
the raing which had just then closed, bad been better 
than previously, t the seasom had been a trying 


one, eight inelves of rain having fallen doring the month: | 
jA number had, on this aecount, been able to ren) 
_ home and continue their childien in the schoo! 7 


of August, and a constant and dense fog having covered 
the Hills for three months. He was employed iv revis- 
ing the books of Psalms aad Numbers. Mrs. Graves 

d a Mabratta school of twenty or thirty children. Re- 

igious services were held for Wotrattes and afew Chi- 
nese convicts residing near, and with apparent spiritn#l 
benefit to them. 

China.—Letters have been received from Camon of 
as late date as December 10th. A proclamation had 
been issued, declaring that certain foreigners would be 
expelled from Canton before the 7th of December, and 
im posing other restrictions relative to the tine whieh for- 
eigners might remain there, etc.; none of which decrees 
had been carried into effect, nor were expected to be. 


Siam.—Mr. Robinson writes from Bankok, on the 11th 
of November, that the press had been put in operation 
in that city, and forwards a copy of the first tract whieh 
was printed, containing an account of the giving of the 
Law, a summary of the Ten Commandments, a short 
prayer, and a few hymns. This is supposed to be the 
first printing ever executed in Siam. 

Nestorians —Under date of November 10th, Mr. Per- 
kins writes from Oormiah— 

** Every thing is quiet here. Our operations move on 
without a breath of opposition from any quarter. The 
most sanguive hopes which we dared to express on our 
first arrival have, during the past year, been far more 


than realized ; and not a cloud appears to obscure our | 


prospect of future success. Days of darkness and re- 
verse may indeed be before us, but it will always be in 
season to report them when they come. 

Our common foe, the fever, still occasionally attacks 
some of our number, though not as violently as in the 
summer. My own bealth is now comfortable and con- 
stantly improving. I fear, however, that my system 
may never recover all its former firmness.”’ 

Syria.—Communications from Beyroot, bearing dates 
as late as November 28th, mention that the opposition 
te the schools and books of missionaries, which bad been 
excited by the Greek ecclesiastics, had been very violent 
in Syria, especially on Mount Lebapon, during the res- 
dence of some of the families there the previous sum- 
mer, where the people were forbidden to hold any in- 
tercouse whatever with the missionaries, under the most 
frightful penalties. Some violence was committed, but 
on the demand of the American consul, the civil author- 
ities interposed and prevented further molestation, which 
was threatened. The school at Beyroot was again fill- 
ing up, the female high school then containing twenty- 
eight pupils, and the high scbool for boys having four- 
teen. 

The prospects of the station in Cyprus were very 
flattering. 

Arkansas Cherokees. —Urider date of December 6th, 
the missionaries at Dwight state that— 

“ There are some things of an encouraging aspect in 
relation to spiritual things. One individual is propound- 
ed for admission to the church ; and there is a better at- 
tention in the neighborhood, where Mr. Washburn 
preaches. A few individuals are seriously inquiring af- 
ter the way of salvation. Some of the professors are 
becoming more spiritual and prayerful. Some of the 
youth in our schools are very attentive to religious in- 
struction, and very teader in their feelings. These things 
indicate the presence of the Holy Spirit, and are, we 





neighborhood were becoming more disposed ty ado 





pray, and for this we solicit the special praye. ~~ 
friends of Christ.” posen PRAYere Of te 
Ojibwas —Mr. Ayer, at Pokegumma, states tha: ¢ 
Indians had been induced to clear small farms and ps 
tle near the station ; and that others manifested omen 
ness todothe same, when the netessary assistance oe 
be rendered to them ; while nearly all cultivated ;;, 
ground and raised more or less of the necessaries oy) 
ain ” 
. . . ° Wi haut 
engaging inthe osual winter hut. The Indians im the 
habits of white men. The number of pupils wile (an. 
ty, of whom twelve atiemled constamtly.—On jhe a 


! of December he writes that he expected to have a sing) 


congregation of Indians threugh the whole winter. For 
eight weeks the congregation had gradually increas. 
and christian instruction was listened to with yor... 
lewnnity. Some cases of hopeful conversion had reco. 
ly eceurred, among which was that of a chief. 

. Mr. Bovtwell writes from Leech Lake in Decom)y 

that among the Indians around him there were frcquese 
out-breakings of the savage character. Some manziex 

ed bitter hostility to him and threatened to drive him fom 
their country, while others were friendly and faith(y 
Acts of theft and violence were frequent. The trate 
connected with the American Fur Company had recem. 
ly been wantonly murdered at his post, a short distance 
from the station. The fuilure of corn, wild rice, ani 
fish threatened a scarcity for the ensuing winter. 

In January Mr. Ely writes froin Fon du Lae thatile 
prospects of that station were encouraging. A tract of 
land very favorably sitnated had been granted by the 
chiefs in council, for mission premises. A preaclier i 
greatly needed at the station — Missionary Herali. 
—_—_—_—_—_—————— 
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BEPLY OF WILLIAM GOODELL, ESQ. TO REV. LEONARD 
BACON. 


Continued. 
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Let me ask your attention to another principle youap 
pear to have assumed. The principle, if | rightly une- 
stand it, is this.—Ministers and ecclesiastical bodies 
ought always to be estimated and judged of, according 
their own public professions ; and every “ epithet 4 
righteous indignation (d) ought to be branded upes he 
man who has so abused the honest credulity” of \us rer 
ders as to exhibit facts which tend to diseredit minisier® 
and ecclesiastical professions. 

Do you ask me wherein you have virtually ineulcae! 
this principle? You quote the Annual Report asciart 
ing the General Association with a ** zeal tu subserve 
peculiar institutions of the South.” This charge y 
have pronounced untrue, And what is the pio "" 
the strength of which you raise your note of trivaiph, 2a! 
invoke * righteous indignation” against the accuser-~ 
Why ! Nothing more nor less than the professions ! 
General Association itself! These, in the form oc 
tain resolutions which you recite, you evidently 
are sufficient to settle the whole matter; aud | more 
exceedingly, that you did not terminate the discuss # 
that point. Perhaps I ought to consider that, » '* 
that question is involved, you have in reality dove # 
There is nothing more evident to my mind, than that ye 
consider the professions of the General Association 20 
only and sufficient test by which the question“ ™ 

(d) Mark the epithet. There is no appeal to the << 
nant passions” in all this. No “indignation - - 
es a man guilty of not judging religious teachers by ' < 
rofes-ions, is a‘ righteous” one! But no perso” - -“ 
is solemn convictions of the existence of ecclesia” 
rule—no, nor adduce evidence of the fact without # 








hope, the harbingers of a glorious revival. For this we 


it and malignant passions." 


May 
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3 of ie pee or anti-slavery character should be decided. 








Mod J marvel the more at this part of your letter, as 








that fou; vou seem to have been much grieved by the considera- 
and ser. ‘on that “* professions of almost assent to the doctrines of 
















































































a read. swlitionism,” Was one of the things imputed to you in 
re ould ibe Annual Report.]— Here again, let me not be misun- | 
ed the jerstood. Iam not taking tor granted the very gist of 
of hike. ihe investigation. W hether you have or have not taken 
Main o ; for granted, is not the point to which l now direct your 
Without gieotion. 1 ask you to look at the principle upoa which 
S in the voy would have this investigation proceed :—a principle | 
dup the ‘vhich demands that Christians should judge of their min- 
nS (WEA, ‘sers—not by their conduct —not by their fruits ;—but by 
he 215 iheir beautiful leaves and flowers—by their godly pro- 
@ sina!) fessions—by their fair words, their smooth speeches, their 
T. Bi «thodox ** resolutions !” Shall we infer that you judg- 




























































































































































































rrease|, ej the “defense of the General Association of Connec- 
NOTE &p ticyt” to require the aduption of such a principle ? 
recett- Abolitionists, sir, cannot consent to adopt it. You ought 
w have learned, long ago, that they ** recklessly”’ cross 
ceniler, the rack of this principle, every day, and are not likely 
rcquent w be cured, soon, of their madness. You remember 
— shen the Colonization Society and its leading friends 
umn from were first charged with a ‘zeal to subserve the peculiar 
war institutions of the Seuth.’’ You recollect the righte- 
| ous indignation” invoked upon those who audaciously 
oa preferred this charge. [You may have keard, too, of the 
—— jaithful responses of ‘* indignation” which these inveca- 
— = tious drew down upoa their heads] You recollect how 
heat these charges were triumphantly confuted, for a long 
snail time, by the superabundant professions of Opposition to 
aoe a slavery, on the part of the society and its friends. You 
ae recollect the pertinacity with which abolitionists persisted 
, = iat these professions were not proofs—could not invalid- 
il aie the evidences they adduced—could not do away 
ey subborn facts—could not detract any thing from the 
— guilt involved in those facts; but, on the contrary, should 
PON ARD le regarded as enhancing the blame worthiness they in- 
volved. You recollect how the Christian public began to 
sien “ with honest credulity” to these considerations— 
how, in readiag tne Colonization documents, they no 
nes lsgerbalanced, with complacency, a pro-slavery senti- 
edi ment With an anti-slavery sentiment by its side, on the 
, a same page—how, at length, they became so reasonable 
mine , a 'o expect something besides pro-slavery action, as a 
thet comment upon anti-slavery profession. In other words, 
pos you recollect the process by which the New-England 
7 f churches, generally, in despite of their leading ministers 
. were ‘‘abused” and seduced into an apostacy from the 
ail support of the colonization cause. 1 need not tell you 
ere that all this was the result of the fanatical and audacious 
rve ihe prachice of refusing to judge great inen and leading min- 
ail isters by the sole rule of their good professions. 1 cannot 
: hw marvel that you, sir, and some of your friends, should 
ph, exlubit Symptom of * indignation” and alarm at the 
aid coutiaued irruptions of this mischievous principle, which 
5 of the seems still to follow and annoy the late supporters of 
‘of cer me ization scheme, notwithstanding the primitive 
» think ee their worship lies forsaken or in ruins. What- 
marvel ten professions of opposition to slavery, a body of min- 
viaat re may make, it is most strangely insisted u pon that 
for re rae should correspond with their professions 
lope # . RS eae “* resolution”’ against slavery is expect 
bat vee ‘0 be followed with some sort of action against slave- 
a gsile ue pe with a cessation of hostility to the consistent 
of thet a a _If a minister preaches against slave- 
the Gein » Mt is expected that he will permit (?) 
‘pal Chri urch, with which he is connected, tu hear another 
st reac sian minister of the same order preach against sla- 
eit 4 es bayle Sda house, if they desire todo so. ba he 
“an slavery prayers himself, he is ex to 
cal me 4 (?) the female aha of his church = sanet in 
ad “9 Poor slave ined place of social worship, to pray for the 





If an ecclesiastical body passes a set of res- 
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at the same silting, to pass another set of resolutions, 
against the doctrine that condemns slavery. When a 
“ininister joius an anti-slavery society, aud makes a pub- 
lic anti-slavery Speech, it is expected that he will not 
rup into another state, and assist in the passage of resolu- 
tions for shutting out anti-slavery lecturers, ina religious 
denomination to which he does not belony. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the land; in Khode Island, in 
Illinois, in New York, the ministers who profess opposi- 
tion to slavery, are expected to act in conformity with 
their professions. Wherever they go, however they may 
organize, in how many different sorts of public bodies 
they may cssociate, the ministers who have not heartily 
renounced the tactics of the colonization school, are per- 
petually harrassed with the impertinence of those who 
insist that professions are not the sole criterion by which 
men in high stations ought to be judged; and I know, 
sir, of no remedy for this growing mischief, unless itcan 
be found in the * indignation’ so ardently invoked in 
your letter. 

Seriously, sir, it would be a strange thing, if the peo- 
ple of this country could be led to receive professions of 
opposition to slavery, as a refutation of the charge of 
‘* zgal to subserve the peculiar institutions of the South!” 
Who does not profess opposition to slavery? When or 
where has there ever beea an indignation meeting against 
the abolitionists, in the non-slave-holding states, how- 
ever violent its exhibitions, however explicit its denun- 
ciations of summary vengeance, however marked and 
speedy the subsequent infliction of its threats, however 
formal and ample its guaranty of ** the peculiar institutions 
of the South,”’ that did not, at the same breath, attest, 
most solemnly, its utter detestation of slavery ? Why, 
sir, the very expression so often repeated in this discus 
sion and observe the phrase—* peculiar institutions of 
the South,” —was coined in public meetings of this sort, 
meetings thronged and conducted by men of the first 
rank in society, meetings expressly designed to shield 
and guaranty ‘the peculiar iustitutions of the South,” 
and yet repelling, most indignantly, the charge of not 
detesting and abominating the slave system! Nay, the 
graver treatises of learned divines who hold us “ liable 
to the highest civil penalties and ecclesiastical censures"’ 
for oppesing slavery, and who even quote and expound 
the sacred volume in support of * the peculiar instita- 
tions of the South,” (¢) these, with one accord turn round 
and assure u® with the utmoat solemnity that they loathe 
and deprecate, from their very souls, aad ardently desire 
the extinction of the * evil” which God and the Bible, 
they tell us, so complacently sanctified and sanction ! 

And now, | ask you sir, whether you would have the 
abolitionists confidently receive the superabundant pro- 
fessions of these men ; They claim as loudly as does 
the General Association of Connecticut, the merit of ab- 
horing the slave system. They equally profess their 
attachment to “ unrestricted liberty of speech and of the 
press.” The “ gentlemen of property and standing” 
who mobbed the ladies in Boston professed to be “ as 
much opposed to slavery as they were themselves.” 
Stronger professions of attachment to freedom of speech 
and of the press have seldom been made than at the 
mobocratic assemblages for suppressing both. Promi- 
nent statesmen, in the very act of asserting the right of 
enacting gag laws and in suggesting the power of indict- 
ment of abolitionists at conimon law, have made as high 
professions of attachmeut to constitutional freedom, and 
of utter detestation of * slavery in all its forms” as the 
pen of any abolitionist could easily indite. I ask you, 
then, again, whether you claim that we should receive 


gimp against slavery, it is insisted that they ought not, 
! 


(e) The quotation marks, in this instance, may be under- 
peenaee referring to some, at least, of the learned authors here 
descri ° 
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and credit the professions of these men; and, whether 
the mere fact of their making these professions, should 
‘* brand” us with **righteous indignation” whenever we 
set forth the fact of their active hostility to abolition and 
to freedom! And if not, [ ask you, by what rule you 
would insist upon our receiving the professions of the 
General Association, instead of scrutinizing their ac- 
tions 7 

Perhaps, sir, l may have overrated the strength of the 
appeal I have just now urged upon your attention. Per- 
haps I may have erred in supposing that you would 
agree with ine in the assumption that no confidence should 
be placed in the professions of opposition to slavery 


freedom of speech, are nevertheless to be judged only \, 


their professions and not by their actions—if these ina, 


not, withoat a *libel” be charged with a ** zeal to. ° 


serve the peculiar institutions of the South’’— jhe ver, 


institutions they have wndertaken to ** Suaranty"— 


, these men are to be complimented, on their bare profe 

sion, with their‘ jntense hatred of slavery” ~ hey 4... 
less, the professions ot the General Assoeiation of ¢ “i 
_beeticut must’constituie the rule by whiclr they are july 
ed, without stopping to inquire whether, as a Matte; ¥ 
faet, they have. or lsave not set themselves to ‘pee Z 
of giving emphasis and effect to the universal etnies 


of **the public at large, at the North, South, Bay or 





which are so abandantly put forth by the sons of violence 


West.” They may or they may wot have ** accu ej 


who ontrage the constitution and the laws in their zeal to! powers never committed to those bodies," —| OWeTS “yy 
suppress anti-slavery discussion. An indistinct reminis- | er exercised over Cong:egational elurebes in Ney b 


cence flits acrosa me, and I search for some forme: ex- 
pressions of your opinions on this subject, in the summer 
of 1834. I find them in the N. Haven Quarterly Chris- 
tian Spectator for June, of that year. 1 am persuaded 
you will not alledge that “the ministers and churches 
in New England are generally ignorant” of this work, 
though I cannot say whether its leading patrons and 
contributors are an older and more established class of 
writers than those who sustain the ** Literary aod ‘T'heol- 
ogical Review,” or whether they exert, in New Eng- 
land, an influence of a less limited and local character. 
Be this as it may, it contains the information we now 
seek. , 

You tell us, in that article, of two classes of philan- 
thropists, who both seek the abolition of slavery, and be- 
tween whom ** strange te tell, has arisen contention, such 


land orany Protestant denomination in America.” '[ 


may, or they may not have * claimed the power of «¢. 
ing what the churches might, or what they might no j, 
—what preachers or lecturers they might hear anil yy 
they might not hear.” They may, or they may a 
have “ passed their resolutions with the implied under. 
standing that they would tend te encourage mobs againy 
anti-slavery lecturers.’’ ‘They may, or they mot We: 
cone all these things, and much more than has yet heen 
done. They may or they may not have mingled iy 
those mobs themselves. ‘Phey may or they may ps 
have actually procured the enaetment of * the bighes 
civil penalties and ecclesiastical censures” against} 
advocates of freedom. It matters not whether they have 


)or have not done any or ali these things. ‘The prin: 


ples, sir, you have assumed, let me remind you, would 





ms turns the very temple of our religious anniversaries 
Jnto a scene of clamor and violence.” [p. 332.) In the 
name article, having set forth what you conceive to be 
the mistaken definitions of slavery and emancipation, in 
the writings of abolitionists, you proceed to say, ** The 
public at large, North, South, East, and West, denoun- 
«es them as visionary and reckless agitators. Hence it 
is, THAT EVEN IN THOSE STATES where the 
HATRED OF SLAVERY is MOST pervading and 
MOST INTENSE, the call for ao immediate aboli- 
tion meeting, is so often the signal for some demonstra- 
tion of POPULAR INDIGNATION. [p. 341.) A 
liule further on, you affirm that “ to hold men as pro- 
perty, toclaim them, and use them as things, without 
personality, isa sin.” “On this point, the feeling of 
the free states is UNANIMOUS, and has been, for for- 
Fe [p. 342] “It is nothing better than a LI- 

«L on New England, to affirm that there is here ONE 
PARTICLE of SYMPATHY with SLAVERY or 


any feeling adverse to its abolition. Where, in New 


render all these inquiries at once uvnnecessery an! vo 
meaning, at once abusive and arrogant. The prof. 
sions of these men, it seems, are to be received, whater- 
er may be their actions, and nameless * epithets of rizh- 
teous indignation must brand the man why has soa 
sed the honest credulity” of those within the sphere of 
his influence, as to infer from existing facis their tostili 
to freedom, and their subserviency to * the peculisr iv 
stitutions of the South.” . 

Such, sir, are the fundamental principles which mer 
us in the very commencement of your letter. By the 
first, we are inhibited froin exposing before the pudir. 
the ecclesiastical evemies of relizious treedoin, wirtese 
evidences we may possess of their ** atrocious desig” 
By the second, we are debarred from arriving al any 6% 
clusions respecting ecclesiastical bodies, which shall ow 
flict with their own public profess ons. A “defense” 
based upon such principles, sir, must be broad enoug! 
shield the ecclesiastical bodies of southern Europe. 
ought, in all conscience, to shelter under its wide fib 





England, can even the repulsive power of immediate 
abolitionism, drive N. Eagland men from their AVOW- 
ED ABHORRENCE of SLAVERY, in ALL its. 
FORMS and operations.” [p. 343.) 

Do you not clearty see that you have here claimed for | 
ALL the people of the North, gn Rapala dag 
those who give demonstrations of POPULAR INDIG- 
NATION against abolitionists, that their * HATRED | 
of SLAVERY” is “INFENSE?” So that, as you 
are carefulto infer, it is a LIBEL to affirm that there is 
a PARTICLE of sympathy for slavery in New Eng | 
land? And this, too, at a period when the **demonstra- | 
tions of popular indignation” in your own state were of | 
the most flagitious and ‘‘infamous” character—as much 
so, as the * outrages” in Utica, which you have charac- | 
terized by that significant and appropriate epithet. Wit- | 
ness the scenes at Canterbury and Middletown—and | 
witness the “ popular indignation” at that early périod, 


embodied inthe form of a statute law against colored | 
schools, } 

Well, then—I fear I must have labored in vain to show ' 
you the fallacy of your favorite doctrine. If th. « ci. | 
fainoys” mobocrats of the day, wha vie’ ntly suppress tions” should bave been represent 


those of the northern portions of America. Of the '¢ 
ture and durability of the covering 1 shall not speak. | 
the General Association of Connecticut ean be satiste! 
with a defense which defends every body, | shall ™ 
contest with them their privilege of using il. If they 
can feel complimented with a commendation ot 1 


** hatred of slavery,” which you have awarded to them 


in common with those with whom the call for avs" 
tion meeting is the * signal for some demonstraie © 
popular indignation,”"—far be it from me to distu 
comp!acency of their repose. Suffice it to say 'hst 
myself, discarding, as 1 do, these principles, | sbsl! 
tinue to act, as I have done, on the conviction of 
fallacy. 


rb the 


OF STATEMENTS AND AUTHORITIES. 


Thus much for your cardinal principles. | [ turn oes! 
to the question of facts. And here, sir, 2 singular re 
nomenon, at once, meets the eye. You rere | 
of the Annual Report. You are aston t seme 
statements should have appeared in a grave docume” 


a public society. You marvel greatly that the “ 


ip that repos * 
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d only |, vsinitg the power, on the part of the clergy, of * say- 
€8¢ may og what the churches may or may not do.” And yet 
Alto gyi ; ly ackuowledze the: the account given of 
‘the ver, hose resolutions at the time, by a teligieus journal whose 
any” «qsertions and opinions are received with no tittle de- 
re proles. in the central and western counties of [this] 
CD dhinlg. gate,” were such as not only to warrant, but to tender 
Of Coy ievitalle, the conclusions of the Annwal Report! You 
Ore jury. wean easily anderstand that among uninformed and un- 
Hatter of gspecting good people in certain parts of the State of 
Me Work vew York, very unfavorable impressions may prevail in 
eNtineny nspect to the design and character of that act of the 
East ani General Association of Cennecticut. Wherever the 
ASstinie) guements of the N. ¥Y. Evangelist are received as au- 
slag dority, it is impossible that such impressions slrould not 
ew Eng. vail.” Nay, more. * The Editor of the Journal,” 


‘) wa concede, is not * uninformed,” [however much so 
t Ol say. ~the unsuspecting good people in certain parts.” i. t., 
nt nt do «the central and westeru counties of tlre state” of New 
uel wea York, may be supposed to be.}] And further. He is 
may ne not incapable of discrimination.”” Sothen, if the Ed- 
I under. jor ofthe New York Evangelist is not notoriously a dis- 
benest man, the author of ¢he Annual Report, and those 
who gave it their sanction, had geod authority for their 
daiements; as good, atleast, as those who frame and ac- 
cet Annual Reports of public societies can generally 
be supposed to possess. 

\fier a concession like this, I should think would 
ve! bound, in the fitst place, to take back the blame you 
had cast upon the Executive Committee. In the second 
place, to produce some evidences that the well ** inform- 
ed” and “discrineinating’’ Editor of the Evangelist, is 
nian honest mens or, at ieast, in the third place, you 
were bound to invalidate the statements contained in that 
widely circulated Journal, in which the ** good people” 
of this state, so extensively confide. Have you done ei- 
ther of these things? Let us see. 

You say you “ would not blame harshly the good peo- 
yle” in this State “* who depend on the N. Y. Evange- 
lis," for the passing news. ‘They are “* more sinned 
against than sinning.” You “* caw honor and love them 
even for their mistaken grief and indignation” at the 
suppesed “ usurping spirit of the General Association of 
Connecticut."—But why cap you not include among 
them the “* committee of intelligent meu making out a 
grave Report?” You say you * cannot so easily ex- 
cucthem.” But why not }—What other means of in- 
ne” forniation have they, on this subject, better than is pos- 
ugh vesed by their fellow citizens and associates, in general, 
~ Shom you characterize as ** the uninformed and unsus- 
pecttng good people of the State of New York?’’ Not 
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a ove among thens { presume, had ever * suspected” that 
i te might not safely rely on the N. ¥. Evangelist for 
seficel acis, especially, when afier a lapse of several months, 
i oo contradiction of its statements had come before them. 
ther Or, must we infer that the Executive Committee had 
shee “inned beyond “excuse,” because one of their number, 
ees the writer of the Report, audacivusly declined judging of 
‘hol teclesiastical hodies by the sole criterion of their own 
on uf professions ! . 
i the .. search your Letter in vain for any attempt to prove 
1. 6 that the editor of the N. Y. Evangelist, who is ** not in- 
eon capable of discrimination nor uninformed,” is otherwise 
theit “alan honest man. Nor dol find any evideuce that 
mn have disproved the statements made in his paper. 
‘ “dw material items, if I mistake not, will be found 
* have been admitted by yourself.. To call an obnox- 
mnt ha PPonent an “ignorant writer” is neither disproving 
phe “atements nor answering bis reasoni To char- 
wily ““lerize entire sections of the country, or the patrons of a 
suet n bectable periodical as “ uninformed” and “ignorant 
ani porn Uy neither conveying to them correct informa- | 
alt latter Fra convincing them of their errors. In another 
ie have bre to examine some of the allegations yon 


forward, and you must pardon me if ] con- 
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tinue to express my mind freely. Namerous and weigh- 
ty considerations will impel me todo so. Revering the 
memories of ancestors who have been, in an almost un- 
broken line of two ceuturies, the members of Congrega- 
tional charches and parishes in New England, reared up, 
from the age ol thitteen, among the Congregationalists 
of your own State, a Congregationalist myself, placing 
no light value on those rights of conscience which primi- 
tive congregationalisin was intended to protect, zad not 
altogether unobser vant, for the last twemty-five years, of 
those subtil and powerful influences from which a num- 
ver of the most venerable fathers of New Engtand con- 
gregationalisin have long foreboded its gradual subver- 
sion, ** you will allow me to enter into some details,” of 
which “the good people in certain parts of the state of 
New York” might have remained unapprised, had the 
labor of answering your letter, devolved upon any one 
who is less a ** New England map,” than sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wituam Gooprnt. 





iN THE WEST INDIESLETTER FROM 
J. H. KIMBALL. 


Antigua, January 14, 1837. 

1 am sorry to inform you that this island is page tn 
extremely from drought. The autumn months. in whic 
there are generally heavy rains, have passed away, and 
January has come, without bringing scarcely a shower. 
The pasture lands look as though they had bcen siwiaten 
hy severe {rosts—in some parts presenting hardly a ves- 
lige of vegetation. The soil is parched and dry almoet 
like ashes. One planter informed me that there has not 
been rain enough on his estate since last March ** to run,’” 
as he neal it. The windward part of the island 
where the soil is thin, is particularly affected, Theshrubs 
and vines are dying fot want of moisture, and the cane- 
fields are becoming quite brown aad sear. The fields 
here. instead of bearing the fresh and bright verdure 
which usually acorns tem at this seasoa, resemble the 
fields of the northern parts of the United States late in 
October. The cisterns, for the people generally depend 
altogether for drinkou the water which they catch in cis- 
terns when it rains, in town are in some instances quite 
empty. ‘The ponds from which the negroes on the es- 
tates obtain water are very low, and almost putrid, and 
in some cases entirely dry. In many estates, the ne- 
groes and cattle drink from the same ponds, ane from. 
these too, in which horses are daily washed,* A planter 
who has been here thirty-five years, says be has aever, 
during that peried, seen so little rain as ha; fallen the 
past year. The crops of course must be greatly lessen- 
ed. The average amount of sugar exported from this 
island is 60,000 hogsheads, but trom the information 
which I can obtain, it will not exceed this year at most 
6000 hogsheads. The president of the House of Assem- 
bly, who has aa estate which annually produces 150 
hogsheads, informed me a few days since, that he did not 
expect to obtain more than 15 hogsheads. He has lost, 
the past week, five oxen of starvation. Others will ob- 
tain two thirds of a crop, and others again not more than 
one third, according to the situation of their estates. 

The freedixen work well, and the estates were never 
so forward in their general cultivation as at present. The 
crops were in the ground in good season, and had it pleas- 
ed God to give timely rains, there would bave been an 
abundant harvest. No part of the failure can be attrib- 
uted to a Jack of sufficient labor. This is the united tes- 
timony of the planters. 

Provisions are very high. 

* The recior of St. John's church informs me that he has 
the last week attended the funeral of two men who died from 
the effects of the bad water which they drank. He says if the 
lands are not replenished by rain, soon, some fatal disease 
Must ensue. 


EMANCIPATION 


Coro-meal which last year 
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sold for $20 and $24 a puncheon, is now sold at $40, and 
is scarce even atthat price. Flour is about $26 per bar- 
rel. The cultivation of yams and potatoes, on which 
the negroes usually depend, bas almost failed on account 
of the severe drought. Jn general, not one half of the 
average crop has been obtained. In some cases it has 
beea less than the seed planted. A shilling (ome ninth 
of a dollar) a day, which the laborers receive, will hard- 
ly support them, and uuless some favorable change in 
the provision market takes place, or their wages are in- 
creased, great suffering must soon ensue. I! trust God 
will not permit this to be. Antigua would flourish in 

riculture as much as it does in its moral condition, 
were favorable seasons granted it. May the God of the 
free bestow such seasons. 

January W. 

We have been in tlic {ree island of Antigua five weeks. 
When we first arrived we did not expect to remain more 
than three weeks, but we have found.the fieki so broad 
and interesting, and facts multiplying so fast mpon us, that 
we poorer that time and are not yet ready to depart. 
I suppose our fiicnds will be anxious to learn the results 
of our investigations. We can only speak of them at 
present in brief, and as impressions which we have re- 
ceived in passing along rather than the results of careful 
comparison. We have not time to bring together the 
different statements and information which we have re- 
ceived, and of eourse farther inquiries may change our 
opinions so:newhat, perhaps, in a few points, though we 
think not, but thus far we can say, in general, we are 
highly gratified. The effects of immediate, uncondi- 
tional emancipation in Antigua, are fulfilling the pre- 
dictions of abolitionists in the United States. Their ar- 
guiments and reasoning are here facts, insurmountable, 
plain facts. 

1. Insurrections bave not attended freedom. On the 
contrary, the peace and security of the island have been 
increased by it. In no instance has it been necessary to 
call out the militia. In no instance has it there been a 
combination among the freedmen for purposes of vio- 
lence, no resistance to law, no strikes for wages as is 
common in America and England, no outbreakings and 
insubordination of any kind. We need no stronger evi- 
dence of the feeling and fact of security which prevail- 
ed immediately on emancipation, thanthe abolition of the 
Christimas guard. 

2. Th fthas decreased. From an examination of the 
Police records it would appear that there had been a large 
increase of this and other offenses, but the planters unan- 
imously assuré us that there is not. They explain the 
discrepancy by this fact,that during slavery, offenses com- 
mitted by the negroes were in general summarily pun- 
ished on the estates, by flogging, deprivation of allow- 
ances, imprisonment in the private dungeons, &c., and 
no publicity was given to them. Now the power of 
punishment is taken away from the planters, and mers 
thing comes before the magistrate and is recorded in the 
police books. ‘There are no great crimes. I never saw 
a population of 40,000 so free from them. ‘The most 
prevalent offense is “breaking cane”—that is stealing 
the sugar cane from the fields before it is cut. This is 
done for fuod—it being very delicious. The planters 
state to us that this has decreased and that the negroes 
are acquiring clearer notions of property. The scarcity 
of provisions this season has had a bad effect, compelling 
the negroes to steal in order to support life, their shilling 
a day, at the present enormous prices, not being enough 
to support them. 

3. Demeanor. The planters are unanimous in testi- 
fying to the civility and respectfulness of the freedmen. 
Au say, they are no more insolent than when slaves, and 
some even go so far as to say they are fess so. They 
begin to have an estimation of character. They know 
that to obtain employment, especially with a good mas- 
ter, and to be shown respect and kindness, they must be 





——> 


obedient and respectfel. There is less if|-: 
sulkiness among them, but they perform their tasks wit 
much more promptness and cheerfulness. We |... 
seen them at work in the field, have met them ae 
road in the country and in the streets in town, a 
crowded market place, have employed thein as nem 
and watermen, but have never received from one iy... 
an uncivil look or word. 

4. Industry. Among the laborers on estates, wie 
during slavery there were severe managers, anid whip ». 
ceive only a shilling a day, we are inclined to think: \, 
er less work is periorined than formerly. ‘Fhe neces 
in some instances have ackuowledged this. They say 
when slaves they were obliged to work whenever tiv; 
masters sal, or be *slashed.”” Sometimes they wo» 
kept till late at night (9 or 10 o'clock) in the field, 9) 
frequently in the mill or boiling house all night. Nop 
they are not obliged to work after sunset, and as the w\y, 
is banished, they are disposed to work more leisyre, 
than when it_ was ewinging over them, and ever and aye 
cracking in their ears. Op estates where there was leas 
** driving,” as the course pursued by many to extort |p. 
bor was truly termed, the amount of work is about ihe 
same. But where instead of paying day wages, the jo 
system has been adopted, that is paying the laborer x. 
cording to the work done, there has been a great increav. 
There is something to stimulate then to exertion. (re 
planter who employs the job system, informed me tha 
bis laborers (about 40) perform more work now in ove 
week, than they did in twowhren slaves. He has knows 
them to rise at 3 o’clock in the morning, when the moos 
was full enough to give them light, and work from |hai 
time to 4 or © o’clock in the afternoon without resting, 
save, perhaps, for a few minutes to cat a slight * lunch!” 
Sometimes, when it was dark, they have kindled fires 0 
the dry cane top to afford them light. Other facts of a 
similar nature have been told us by different persons, 
showing the industry of the frecdmen. They work gev- 
erally a less number of hours, but perform more labu. 
The estates are as well cultivated, certainly, as they eve! 
were, and never have the crops been more forward (has 
this year. 

5. Expenses. ‘The expenses of cultivating the esiairs 
are undoubtedly less. This, an examination of the a- 
count books will slow beyond dispute. The Speabera 
the House of Assembly, (Dr. Nugent) who has been wo: 
acquainted with the agricultural affairs of the island, a» 
is a scientific and intelligent man, assures us they ae 
uot above two thirds of what they were during »!avery. 
(Were the planters obliged to feed the people on thers 
tates instead of paying those who labor their presen’ 
wages, they would, at the present enormous prices @ 
provisions, have to pay double what they do-) 

6. In agriculture, manual labor is giving place 
er kinds. The use of the plough has greatly increas! 
since emancipation. and is not only rendering the ¢® 
ployment of the hoe more easy, bu’ in some instaes 
does the work of the hoe. Carts and waggons aie © 
coming more and more common, and are relieving ™ 
negro of much severe toil. With freedom there 
come a spirit of enterprise and experiment, and ¢ - 
are making to save and relieve hand-labor as much ® 
possible. - i 

7. Commerce. Imports of lumber, provisions, a 
tural and mechanical implements, and fine goods, 
increased several percent. The exports, ga “at 
cousist of sugar and molasses, have been less = 
year, on account of the failure of the crops frum # 
drought. -. mort 

8. Real estate has risen in value. Property are 
secure now than during slavery. There 1s D0 sotto? 
surrection as then, of a violent seizure of the plaot 
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rage Parliament cempensated him for his loss. 
He was lead in tis predictions of ruin, ard avowed he 
ould take his compensation money aad go to some eth- 
«county. Instead of that, however, he has since pur- 
chased another estate, fer whick he paid a high price, 
and is still a residoat here. 

9, The freedmen are much disposed to purchase lands 
ani become independent, but they are discouraged by the 
anters, whe wish to retain them as vassals and depend- 
exon the estates. [tis seldom that a propréetor sells 
wy of his sugar estates to them, bet in sonre instances 

ere tands have been parceiled out, and sold at the 
nie of 8150 per acre. ‘Lhe freedmen are anxious to 
eve thee children trades, looking on field labor as de- 
grading, a it is also tess profitable, a part ef slavery. 
Their views are Changing on this point uader the influ- 
exes of freedom, and they are more aad nrore settling 
dove o agriculture. 

10. Education. The planters assert that the negroes 
here are better educated, more civilized and Christian- 
ized than in any other West India island. Of the truth 
of this assertion we cannot decide until we have visited 
wher islands. That there was no law prohibiting edu- 
cation, and that there were Sabbath aad several week 
day schools at which the slaves attended, is certain; but 
that the education, intelligence and religious character of 
ine slaves have been greatly coum is to our minds 
oo less certain. We have conversed personally with 
them, have made inquiries about their knowledge and 
aizioments ef those more intimately connected with 
them, and have seen them at the adult schools, and we 
feel confident that the general statements made by the 
planters are a mere farce. They are grossly ignorant 
aod degraded, not one in fifteen of the adults evea know- 
ing the alphabet. Education was making progress 
among the children at the time of emancipation, but its 
good effects had not been felt to much extent among the 
adults. The schools were very small as well as few, 
and extremely inefficient.* 

Emancipation has had a good effect on education, 
whatever it may have been before. The number of schol- 
us is three-fold, and they are far more constant in their 
utendanee. New schools have been established, school 
souses have been enlarged and new ones built, and ad- 
“wonal studies introduced. The infant school system is 
rayidly spreading, we have attended several ped schools 
aa high satisfaction. Adult schools have been estab- 
ished in several places, (being held in the evening) and 
wre well attended. A grammar school, in which the 
‘ugher branches of study, including the Latin and Greek 
“asics, will be taught will commence next week. I 
weed hardly say that white, colored, and black. have en- 

i baines promiscuously. 

be he great defect of the schools, and one which must 
temedied before any great advantage can be received, 

—— 
Cir ag to 1 by some to be much more advanced here 
rena the other islands. Since that was written I have con- 
Indies farineet missionaries, who have resided in the West 
mar nt ten years. From them I learn that the state- 
blacks of nS aipners exaggerations. They say that 
y of the other islands, as Nevis, St. Kitts, 
+ here as those = Se of — 
years in ntigua, states t blacks in 
senth west part of the island, are the most degraded, igno- 
and vicious, of any in the whole West [n- 
we have seen in that district, we see no rea- 


. Yet the people there 


previous page, that education and morali- | 
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cipated slaves, Whose whole education was attained dur- 
ing slavery, in Sabbath schools. They are wretchedly 
unqualified for their duties, and ought to be pupils in the 
very schools over which they preside. Freedom, how- 
ever, kas opened wide the doors to instructors, and we 
devoutly hope suitable teachers will soon be found. 

Il. Marriages are much more frequent, and the obliga- 
tiens which they impose most faithfully performed. For- 
nrerly the husband and wife (if the parties in unsanctified 
coanections like these which the slaves formed, could be 
called such) looked on each other as they did on a gar- 
ment, to be taken and put away at convenience. The 
had generally low notions of their relations, and thou 
in many instances their attachments were strong, yet li- 
centiousness the most gress and awful, was common 
among them. Concubinage, not only among the blacks 
but the whites also, and polygamy was a noon-day sin. 
Negroes who had two wives were members of the Chris- 
tian church! A reformation is rapidly taking place in 
regard to this. Whereas marriage was discountenanced 


| by the planters as long as slavery existed, it is now en- 


couraged. The negroes are acquiring ideas of character, 
of self respect, and discharge their conjugal and other 
social deties with more faithfulness. It is in fact becom- 
ing a stigma and reproach for persons to live together 
unmarried, aad mothers instead of er their daught- 
ers up at market, as they sometimes did, will uow in 
general be satisfied with nothing less than a legal union. 

12. The observance of the Sabbath has been gradual- 
ly increasing for several years. In 1831, the Sunday 
market was abolished by law, which caused great com- 
motion among the negroes. The militia were called out 
and martial law proclaimed, before peace was restored. 
Emancipation has added greatly, however, to the favor- 
ablechange. During slavery it was a common practice 
to boil sugar on Sunday, and perform other kinds of la- 
bor, such as weighing out the weekly allowances, cutting 
grass, &c. And if the slaves were not at work for their 
masters they were for themselves, cultivating their little 
plots of ground. These customs are now entirely bro- 
ken up. 

The numberof attendants on public worship has great- 
ly augmented, and many more would attend were there 
room. Several of the churches have been enlarged or 
had galleries added. A new building is being erected for 
a Wesleyan chapel, in St. Johns, on a most noble plan. 
Others are needed, and will be built as soon as sufficient 
fundscan be collected. Several smal! chapels have been 
erected on the estates, in which evening meetings are 
held. The missionaries here say, they feel as though a 
load had been taken off from their hearts, and a wall beo- 
ken down before them. The Wesleyans have had a 
large increase of laborers, and more are called for. 

o speak in general, the system of freedom is work- 
ing excellently. The only difficulties which have arisen 
or are likely to arise, result from the old habits and feel. - 
ings of the masters, who, I regret to say, in many in - 
stances, are disposed to domineer and oppress as much. 
as they can without vane violating the law. Eman- 
cipation here was a compulsory act afterall. It was not 
an actof religious feeling, but simply one of expediency 
and interest. The planters saw that freedom must come 
at a certain period, and “they thought it best,” to usethe 
words of one of their number, “to give an air of grace 
to what was ultimately unavoidable.” They chose im- 
mediate, unconditional abolition, as the least of two evils. 
Many of them still have the feeli of slaveholders, 
and would be slaveholders had they the power, and were 
not the present system more profitable. I do not believe 
there are fifteen white men in the island who are opposed 
to slavery from moral principle. 

We have been treated with the greatest politeness 
and cordiality, and every aid has been given us in our 





investigations which we coyld desire, From the govern- 
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or down to the humblest citizens, by all we have been 
offered facilities which we did not expect. The planta- 
tions have been free to us, the managers and proprietors 
have spoken without reserve of the whole subject of 
emancipation, they have shown us their accounts, and 
gone with us into the fields and the negro houses, the 
records and reports of the police have been kindly fur- 
nished us, several clergymen and planters and attornies 
have given us written replies to questions, and newspa 

pes and other documents have been presented us. We 

a 





ve no reason to complain of the intollerance of Anti- | 
ua, and I trust we shall make a good report of our do- | 


ings. Our duties thus far have been greater and more 


fatiguing than either of us expected, but as our health | 
has hitherto been unusually good, we trust it will be con- | 


tinued. 
We shall not probably find our way so open in Barba- 
does and the other apprenticeship islands as we have 


here. ‘There is more jealousy and reserve there, we are | 


told, more of the feeling which exists in the slave states 
of our country.—Emancipator. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— oe 
i POETRY. 


THE DEPARTURE OF PAUL. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. DENISON. 











“For Lam now ready to be offered ; and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand.” 


Day dawned on old Miletus. Castle wall, 
And misaret, and dome, seemed bathed in gold : 
Through the carved arches of Apollo's shrine, 
Within the pillar’d temple of the gods, 
. Obliquely streamed the tide of morning light. 
Along the barbor’s marge floated quaiut barques 
From Lesser Asia; where, in other days, 
And darker, too, towered high, in warlike guise, 
Rich Persia’s fleets. From out the laurelled groves, 
Where rapt Timotheus struck his early lyre, 
Issued sweet sounds that wiled gray Thales oft, 
And drew the eye of Anaximines— 
His fixed an‘! stern-browed eye—from off the page 
Of his philosophy. The traveler 
Passed seldom through the streets: the caruvans 
Infrequent through the silent pies and walked 
But slowly to the vacant merchant stalis. 
The Dydomeon god gave to the sun 
His shadows; and the Sybil’s Cave reared up 
Its hideous mouth, and welcome made to day. 
The brow of Celius, in whose wrinkles hid 
The Seven Sleepers, threw the shades of Night 
From o'er its front, as woman throws her locks 
Of raven back. The dews thrilled dyingly 
Along the parks, that poured their fragrance out, 
Like balmy streamlets—and unnumbered founts 
Scattered their leaping waters like a shower 
Of pearls. The hanging gardens drooped their leaves 
Beside the turret: and the high tower gave 
Its sentries rest. The misted fields, where sheep 
Were crouching, and whose bleatings spoke the wealth | 
Of the Miletians, and the kingly walks 
Where none but Caria’s nobles trod, rolled up 
Their dewy shroud, and gave it to be twined 
Around the bosom of the morning sky. 


"T was beautiful! 't was wondrous beautiful ! 
Yet there were scenes more beautiful than these— | 
On which were poured a purer light than Morn’s— 
Where sweeter music flowed—where bright flowers 

bloomed 
More fair and fragrant—where the waters gushed 
Fresher and pearlier, for our Gop was there! 


Pau! gathered with the elders. From the chureh 
At Ephesus, his parting summons called 
A chosen band off 
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To bide his charge—in morning's hush to bea; 
The voice that worldings deemed * coutem ptib! 
Ages had fled—ages of thought forGod— 
Since first he trod their shores. A lowly man 
In stature, with a ineek and quiet step, 

Yet with an eye that pierced the gazer throug!) 
From the first day that Asia greeted hin, ; 
Down to the last, he had been ever—P ay. 


e.’ 





Morning and noon and night, ‘mid tears and swe,, 
And prayers, he still was Pau. Histears were wip, 
With stones; his dreps of bloody sweat with chains: 
His prayers responded to by stripes; his word, 
Of love, and faith, and truth, by prison cells; 

Sull was he as at first—great, brave, and holy Pp, 


The hour had come. Frow all he saw, he tune 
His eye, as Daniel erst his glance of hope, 
Toward far Jerusalem. With pilgrim haste 
Shod for his journey, every hour’s delay 
Whetted his longings for the Pentacost.” 

He heard the trumpet-call ; he saw the tents; 

The branches twined in bowers; and the dim clow 

Of incense, like the floating light that beamed 

From the Shechinah, marked the great Hallet. 

And as he gathered strength for his last words, 

His soul came down from every flight, and lode 

Upon them. Every one bore up his heart: 

He seemed to place it in their hands, that thev 

Might read the secret throbbings of his soul. © 

The veins were mountains he had crossed; each dip 

Of blood flowed as a sea, and told of storms 

That he had weathered ; every tendril twined 

Itself to fetters; and the cavities 

Looked deep, like dungeons; and each thre) pro- 
claim’d, 

With tongueless voice, and yet aloud and oft, 

His testimonies for the living God. 


And now they rose to part. The soul of Pav’ 
Yet throbbed with high and fond imaginings; 
His busom beld all hearts in his; and they 
Gave up the current of their thoughts, to flow 
In channels hallowed by his eloquence. 

His life was scanned. His charge was sail. An: now 
Once more and last he turned his eye towart 

The city of his love. Giving himselt 

To prayer, as birds stretch out their wings alot, 
He took his brethren to the mercy seat, 

And leftthem there. Conunending them aud a!! 
To God, and weeping freely as he spahe, 

He gently drew himself from their embrace, 

And onward went to join the sacred Feast. 
Wilmington, Del. Kuickesb cac- 
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THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 

God, in his previdence, ofien speaks to the hearts , 
consciences of men, in a way which cannot he erate’ 
er escaped. In the day of prosperity, His revealed ¥" 
may never be opened, or be read so carelessly = 
thoughtlessly as to leave no impression on the “ag ; 
voice of the preacher may never pierce so far threo 
the crowd of worldly thoughts as effectually to reach (ae 
conscience ; and the whole man may be so engl 
in the thoughts of time and sense, that the scenes oo! 
nity are no more realities to bis mind, that the ¢ 


Eastern fable. ~ But when God manifests yee ou 
; P chamber of sickness and death, and buries 0t' rs 
mighty men—of men *‘ equipped objects of affection in the grave; when he chaste 


From God,’ and mighty through His grace. The 
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vesr afer year by affliction aud pain, and tears from us 
we earthly enmfort after another, till at last there seems 
be nothing on earth worth living for, the delusion van- 
ishes, and we recognize God in his greatness and guod- 
yess and love. 

Se should we do in all ouf afflictions, for Go's hand 
in them all. ‘* He doeth all things according to the 
council of his own will,” and we know that “he dveth all 
things well.” In the distress which pervades our land, 
in the ruin of thousands who, but a few months since, 
possessed the wealth of princes, and in the dark and un- 
certain prospect before us, God has doubtless designs of 
mercy aud koveto accomplish. They may not indeed 
he copvected with this world. Wealthy, or even com- 
ortable, so far as relates to worldly comforts, wé may 
yever beagain. But we may be led nearer to God, and 

more of the spirit of the Saviour, and thus be pie- 
pared for an inheritance “incorruptible, undefiled and 
hat fadeth not away.’ In the wreck of worldly rich- 
es, we may impress on our Own hearts, and on the hearts 
of others, the importance of laying up “treasures iu 
jeaven, Where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal.” If we 
wisely improve the present dispensation of God's provi- 
dence, it will become one ofour greatest blessings. Any 
thing which makes us more holy is really a blessing, 
however it may appear; and nothing which does not do 
this, is such, let it seem never so flattering. Let us stay 
our hearts then on God, ‘and continually seck for nearer 


a vapor, and that soon its trials and cares will give place 
weslm and untroubled rest above. 





A pisseRTATION ON SERVITUDE.—Just as our paper 
was going to press, the sheets of a duodecimo work bear- 
ing this title, of rather more than a hufdred pages, by 


Rev. Mt. Sawyer of this city, were put into our hands | 


jor perusal, The author's object is to exatwine * the 
Scripture doctrines on the subject,” and to inquire * in'o 
the character and relations of Slavery.” From his 
hoown habits of investigation, we presume that the ex- 
amination is thorough, though it would be presumptuous 


before reading the work, to speak of the correctness of 


the results at which he bas arrived. The following is the 
able of contents Sec. I. Patriarchal Servitude. Sec. 
ll. The servitude of the Mosaic Institutes. Sec. III. 
The New Testament doctrines respecting Servitude. 
Sec. IV. The slavery ofthe Greeks and Romans. Sec. 
V. The nature of righteous Servitude. Sec. VJ. The 
diferent hinds of Servitude. Sec. VII. Is Slavery 
wrong? Sec. VILL. Ought Slavery to be immediately 
abolished ? 
Durrie and Peck, publishers. 


Apotocy.—Much to our regret und mortification, we 
discovered, last week, after it was too late to remedy the 
mistake, that the story entitled “ A little boys’ inquiry 
tbout his soul,” had been inserted before in the Intelli- 
gencer. The number in which it wag first inserted, the 
Editor did not superintend, and accidentally had never 


seen. We shall endeavor in future to be more careful. 
There is one ground of cousolation, however, in the mat- 
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tec;—and that is, that the story is really worth a second 
perusal, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


An examination of the Pelegian and Arminian theory of 
Moral Agency as iecently advocated hy Dr. Beecher in 
his * Views in Theology.’ By Josern Hanvey. 
New York, Ezra Collier, 1837. 12 mo. pp. 223. 
When we saw this book announced, as it was in a ver- 

tain quarter, with so much commendation for its candor 

and ability. we thonglit that verily “*a Daniet had come 
to judgment,” and hastened without delay to secure the 
invaluable treasure. The difficult points of theology we 
supposed were all to be unraveled; the very gordian 
knot itself was to be unloosed—but, alas for our disap- 
pointment! Never has it fallen te our Jot to see a more 
complete instance of misapprehension, if we might not 
rather term it wilful misrepresentation; and if Dr. Har- 
vey rests his fame as a metaphysician upon this work, 
we fear that his “ Exegi monumentum perennius™ will 
scarcely find a response in after years. The very titic 
of the work is an appeal ad invidiam. He calls it * An 

Examination of the Pelagian and Arminian Theory of 

Moral Agency, as receutly advocated by Dr. Beecher in 

his ** Views of Theology.” ’ Why this attempt, thus, 

in the very outset, to brand with odium the views of his 

Christian brother? What care we what system they 

belong to, provided they are Bible views? This, as it 

seems to us, is the proper question. Docs Dr. Harvey 


a : mid ‘suppose that all the truth io controversy was with Augus- 
conlormity to his will, remembering that our life is but : 


tine, so t!.at hisopponent could not be right in any thing? 
Or was the system of Arminius one of unmingled error ? 
Does not Pr. Harvey himself believe with Arminus in 
the universal atonement?) Suppose any one should there- 
fore call Dr. Harvey an Arminian, will be accept the 
appellation? tris easy to cry mad dog, and thus excite 
feelings of suspicion; but is Dr. Harvey justified in it? 
How the theory can be Pelagian and Arminian at the 
same time—allowing either to be a correct name for it— 
But, says Dr. 
This is a very 


it might require some ingenuity to show. 
Harvey, “ it comes to the same result.” 
convenient way of begging the question—and the meth- 
od by which his position is sought to be established is not 
less strange. He first forms a dilemma, and assumes 
that one of his two alternatives must be true. Dr. Beech- 
er, and those who agree with him, must mean what Dr. 
Harvey says he means—and then, having set forth this 
man of straw, be does battle aguinst it most valiantly. 
Alas! Dr. Beecher you are down—Dr. Harvey says 
you are—you can mean but one thing by the term 
“ power of contrary choice,” for Dr. Harvey cannot con- 
ceive of any thing else you can mean ; and he has most 
effectually demolished the sentiment which he bas fast- 
ened upon you. But with all deference to Dr. Harvey's 
superior sagacity, we are conipelled to say of his eharge 
against Dr. Beecher, ‘not proven.” We believe that 
Dr. Harvey's suppositions do not exhaust the whole pos- 
sible idea of the term “ power of contrary choice,” or in 
other words, that the alternatives which he presents are 
not the only ones in the case. We think wecan see anoth- 
er—and hence his whole argument is of little worth. 
We do not propose an extended examination of bis rea- 
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soning; we have neither time nor inclination, and we 
presume it is unnecessary. By the exposure of a few 
fallacies we can give a specimen of the whole. His 
statement of the views of the Pelagius, and his remarks 
on this topic, may afford us one. After quoting from 
Murdock’s Mosheim of Pelagius*he held that ** As man 
has ability to sin, #0 he has not only ability to discern 
what is good, but likewise power to desire and perform 
it ;—and this is the freedom of the will, which is so es- 
sential to mau that he cannot lose it. Man is capable of 
securing salvation by the proper use of his own powers, 
as of drawing on himself damnation by the abuse of them.” 
afier this Dr. Harvey goes on to say, “There can be no 
doubt that by ability in this phrase Pelagius meant mor- 
al as well as physical power. * * * Consequently 
the leading feature of the Pelagian theory is, that man 
has power to discern and perform what is good, and to 
secure salvation by the use of his own powers, and con- 
sequently a denial of moral inability and human depend- 
ence.”’ 
We are not undertaking to say what Pelagius did 
believe or did not believe in this matter, but we are 
free tosay that Dr. H’s proposition contains a non sequi- 
tur. The question is a fair ove.—What is moral power? 
Does the possession of moral power imply a de- 
nial of moral inability? Does not Dr. Harvey hold that 
mao is a moral agent—that as such he has moral powers? 
And is the only meaning to be attached to the term mor- 
al, power “‘to discern what is good’”’—moral, ** power to 
desire and perform it’ —a preference of good—a willing- 
ness to do good? Jf not, then Dr. H's conclusion is not 
necessarily true. Wedo not say that it may not have 
been so as to Pelagius. This is not the point. His ob- 
ject is to show that all who held that man has a moral 
power in respect to God, or whe are said to be able to 
love God, must deny moral inability. Now we know 
that the term moral inability is usually applied, and un- 
less the contrary is asserted will be so understood, to de- 
note unwillingness of aversion. Moral inability to love 
God, usually means unwillingness to love God, aversion 
fo him. But the converse does not hold good. To as- 
sert that a man has meral power or is able to love God 
does not necessarily imply a willingness to love him. 
Language has not so fixed its meaning. The term mor- 
al in distinction from physical often means, that to which 
pertains praise or blame, and a moral power to discern, 
to desire, to perform, may mean a power to act as a mor- 
al agent, so as to be liable to praise or blame—and not 
by mere physical causation; and to say that man pos- 


science answers,—because he could have dune othierwisy. 
The love of theory may possibly lead him to deny yj, 
ability, but we believe he will find few in New Englay 
to go with him. 

Dr. Harvey, after quoting Dr. John Taylor am) p, 
Turnbull, says: ‘they say virtue implieth the choi. 
and consent of the agent, not in its exercise, but jp jx 
existence.’ We should like to know how moral ti;1, 
can exist without its exercise. We can conceive of , 
capacity to exercise it without its exercise; but we sy. 
pect such a thing as moral virtue, which is something jij 
ferent from the exercise of a free moral agent, is ») 
anomaly. Now did the quotation fairly bear the eq». 
struction Dr. Harvey put upon it? Let us see:—« yj. 
al virtue in its very nature implieth the choice and cop. 
sent of the moral agent, without which it cannot be yr. 
tue or holiness.” In other words, all holiness must exis 
in a moral agent—or holiness which does not imply 
choice is absent. So again, “it is necessary to the very 
being ef virtue that it be owing to our own choice ay) 
diligent culture” —i. e. virtue in its origin and continuance 
requires choice or preference. Not one word here abou: 
virtue implying the choice and consent of the agent, no 
in its exercise but in its existence. 

But again—Dr. Harvey quotes from another writer 
thus: * Man is now a free moral agent, able to do as 
God commands and requires or the contrary ;” and thes 
again he cites the illustration of the same writer: “!/ 
an apple aud an orange are placed before a man and be 
cheoses one when he could choose the other, then he isa 
free agent in that choice.” Hear what Dr. H. says on 
this: ‘ It is not enough it seems that one is chosen, the 
choice is not free unless he is able to choose the other. 
Let us look at this case a moment. An apple and a 
orange are placed before the man and it so happens that 
he is a lover of oranges, but has no relish for apples, aud 
as a consequence he chooses the oaange, while he finds 
no molive io choose the apple. Is his choice free! Nv, 
says this writer, it cannot be free unless he has power a! 
the same time to choose the apple. But he does not lor 
apples, and how can he choose that which he does nt low’ 
Cannot he freely choose the orange though he does nol, 
cannot choose the apple? No, insists this divine, he ca" 
not freely choose the orange, unless he can at the sen 
time choose the apple. But the fact is he does choose the 
orange, while, with his present feelings, he does nol, he 
cannot choose the apple.’ Call you this reasoning, Dr. 
Harvey! We have italicised a few words in order 
expose more evidently the fallacy. It would seem from 





sesses such power, may be no more than to say, that, as 
a moral agent, he has constitutional ability to obey God | 
or disobey him. Does Dr. Harvey deny that man on | 
the commencement of moral action can obey God? Does 


Dr. Harvey’s words, that a man who felt an aversion to 
any thing, could not from any motive choose that thing: 


or in other words, there could be no motive to influent? 


him. We suppose a person sometimes has a very g'#! 


he assert that he is wholly devoid of any constitutional | aversion to a bitter medicine; he does not Jove it, but be 
(we do not say physical) but mental, and, in the sense | does, he can, choose it. Now if by love Dr. Harvey 
we have used it, moral ability to serve him? Does he | means preference or choice, then his question amounis © 
claim that the being to whom God says, “ Love me su- this: a man does not chvose apples, and how cas he 
premely,” is as a moral being utterly devoid, we do not ‘choose that which he does not choose? or, “with his 
say of the desire or willingaess to do so, but that without present feelings,” i. e. his choice of the orange, he does 


; 


superadded moral capacity, he is destitute of moral abil- 


not, he cannut chouse the apple: or in other languas® 


ity? He will admit he is blameworthy for disobeying | two opposite choices cannot co-exist together. Does be 
—and why is he so? Common sense answers, and con- suppose that the writer he quotes—whoever he may bem 
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gavely asserts thathecan. Cleuriy then he has misled 
jinself, and misrepresented his author. The meaning of 
de quotation is perfectly obvious. It is, that supposing 
wo objects, an apple and an orange, proposed for choice ; 
wither can be freely chosen unless the will, as a power 
de exefcised, can also choose the other. And this, in 


lerwise, 
deny the 
England 


and Dr. 


a se wm and substance, is the * power of contrary choice,” 
i de which seems, specter-like, to haunt Dr. Harvey, and 
ve of « disturb his equanimity. God, who has created man a 
hanes noral agent, has made him capable of choosing either of 


wo moral opposites. When he disobeys, in the very 
moment of sinning, he has all ihe faculties of a moral 
gent to refrain from transgressing aud to ebey. He is 
(ully adequate as a moral being to either act. 

We cannot follow, page by page, Dr. Harvey’s falla- 
cies. It is by confounding terms that he throws a mist. 
apparently, over his own eyes, and no doubt over those of 
many of his readers. He goes forth to demolish but a 
fancy of his own brain—charges with a denial of depend- 
ence upen the Holy Spirit, aud of the Spirit’s agency in 
regeneration, men whose labors have been followed by 
ibe blessings of that Spirit of all grace, and who, to say 
the least, we question not, will be found with as large a 
irain of converts before the bar of God as Dr. Harvey, 
or his coadjutors. Wecannot but speak with some sever- 
ity on this subject, when we see the incessant efforis 
woich seem to be making by some to destroy the influ- 
ence of their Christian brethren. Not content with their 
own opinions, what the late Dr. Porter, Dr. Cornelius, 
and Dr. Woods, and Mr. Nettleton and others, have 
thought and think, are gravely set forth to destroy confi- 
dence in the correctness of the views of Dr. Beecher and 
ahers. The plain import of all this is—Dr. Beecher, 
Dr. Taylor, and any who believe with them, you must 
be wrong—you cannot be right, for the late Dr. Porter, 
Dr. Cornelius, the great Dr. Woods, and Mr. Nettleton, 
and Dr. Harvey too, and we know not how many more, 
say you are, and call you Pelagians and Arminians ;— 
and these “are all honorable men,” and such Theolo- 
gians surely cannot be mistaken. Away with such ap- 
peals! Why are not others competent to decide this 
question as well as these often-cited names. What says 
the word of God? What says the providence of God, 
and the dispensation of the Holy Spirit?—To the law 
and to the testimony. 

We think that Dr. Beecher will survive—notwith- 
sanding Harvey on Moral Agency. 
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Memoir of William Carey, D. D. late missionary 
to Bengal ; of Oriental languages in the 
sae of Fort William, of Calcutta. By Eus- 
face Carey. With an introductory essay by Fran- 
cs Wa » D. D. President of Brown Uni- 
versity. Boston; Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1836. 12 mo. pp. 422. 

_ A good biography of a distinguished servant of Christ 

* precious legacy to the church. On its pages she 

may trace the lovely features of a departed son, and in 

bis life of faith, and triumph over death, she may behold 
wath the type and pledge of her own future victory. In 


& biography too, the usefulness of its subject is per- 
Petuated and often enlarged, long after his remains are 
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committed to the quiet grave. Henry Martyn dead, is 
speaking to thousand of hearts, which Henry Martyn liv- 
ing, could never have reached ; and speaking in a loud- 
er and still louder voice as years passon. For this rea- 
son, we always welcome the biographies of men of re- 
markable piety and usefulness, even if the full justice is 
not done to them which might be desired. If this charge 
lies in any degree against the book before us, it must be 
remembered that in the circumstances of the case, a per- 
fect memoir could hardly be expected. Dr. Carey out- 
lived nearly all his eatly friends both in Europe and Asia. 
He had no-one about him, as Johnson had, to treasure 
up his words and record the thousand trifling incidents, 
which after all give us a much better idea of character 
than uncommon and striking occurrences; and his own 
modesty prevented him from supposing that the world 
would be interested in a minute history of his early ca- 
reer. For these reasons, the memoir isin a measure 
deficientin graphic portraiture, and delicate penciling. 
And yet, no one can read the book without great and in- 
creasing interest. ‘The feeling irresistably forces itself 
on the mind, that the history of a remarkable man 
is before us. No brilliancy of intellect, nor indeed 
any th ng chat can be called genius, will be observed ; 
for in both these respects, Dr. Carey may be said to 
have been deficient—perhaps strikingly so. Of this he 
himself was sensible. He once said to his biographer : 
** Eustace, if, after my removal, any one should think it 
worth his while to write my life, I will give you a crite- 
rion by which you may judge of its correctness. If he 
gives me credit for being a plodder, he will describe me 
justly. Any thing beyond this will be too much. I can 
plod, I can persevere in any definite pursuit. To this I 
owe everything.” His character as far as the qualities 
of mind are concerned, could not be better described. 
But in this very trait, its wonderfulness consisted. A res- 
olution, and fixedness of purpose, which never for a mo- 
ment wavered; an endurance of labor which might have 
bowed down aniron frame; and a degree of patience ab- 
solutely exhaustless, united with a remarkable degrec of 
religious principle, proclaimed him to be no common 
than, and destined to no commonend. And it is this 
which chiefly gives to the book the interest it possesses. 
We feel that we are tracing the steps of a moral giant; 
we love to see him overcoming all obstacles and accom- 
plisbing the most wonderful results, and when at the close 
of a long life, we look back on the amount of labor which, 
by the mere strength of unconquerable patience, he per- 
formed, we are filled not only with amazement, but with 
thankfulness to God that he has raised up one such man, 
to show to his race how much can be effected by single- 
hearted, persevering toil. 

We had designed to give a brief sketch of Dr. Ca- 
rey’s life and labors, but our limits admonish us to for- 
bear. Our readers will find the memoir abundantly 
worth reading, both for the reason wehave already men- 
tioned, and on account of the intimate connection of 
Dr. Carey's history with that of the Baptist missions in 
India. The work may be found at the S. School Depos- 


tory: 


It’s the excellency of a great mind to triumph over 
; all misfortunes and infeliciues. 
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A Ta == we would as soon be found at night in a neighbors shee. 
CoO M M UNICATIONS. ___ fold, as performing parochial duties from such, Motive 
For the Intelligencer. | =~as soon hold fraternal intercourse with a minis, 

caught in the former business, as in the latier. \j,, 
holding our present relation we shall strive “ by the grare 








MINISTERS’ SALARIES. 
Ne. Ill i 5 
* Let them bring forth their witnesses thal they may of God to lay hands upon no man who would pertorn 
he justified, or let them hear and say it is the truth.— a single duty from such motives. But * our gifis secy;, 
Isatu xliii. 9. pastoral visits”! So a people wish their minister to vis. 
Under this text we wish to notice certain ** popular it them for their “ loaves and fishes” —to get something 
objections,” and give some reasons why a people should owt of them. Did they really suppose their pasio: ca). 
give to their pastor an adequate support. ed for such a purpose, how would they feel at ji, aj 
Obj. 1. “ Ministers must live on faith.” ‘This is a) proach to their dwellings ? 
good thing in its place, yea the very best thing possible; | What would be the thoughts and feelings of a pasior! 
but we have an experiment to propose to these hind ad- | for the edification ofhis people? Jt strikes us that a1 tie 


visers. From this commodity, for a few months, pre- | close of his prayersin their families, ifhe did not say, yer, 
he would think, with a certain Dutch clergyman, wiy 


having made two, man and wife, no sooner completed 
his formulary, than with a most significant thrust in the 
side of the bridegroom, added, ** here now, give ine nin 
tollar!” 

We wish not to discourage the generosity of a peopl 
toward their minister. We are simply meeting the idea 


pare garments to protect your bodies; with it spreac your 
tables, and especially when you receive the visits of your 
friends; offer itin payment as your bills of rent or fuel | 
are presented. After you have found it to answer every 
purpose as a means of living, we will consent to receive 
it fur our services, though we should never see an ar- 


tiele either ina grocery or dry-goods shop. What isthe 
faith here recommended? I[tis the faith which says, |that a pastor is to be influenced by the hope of gifts \ 


‘*be ye warmed and be ye filled,” but giveth not those | perform what is made his duty by the Holy Ghost. We 
things which are uecesary for the body—that faith | have been rejoiced to hear of repeated instances of pasion. 
which never lightens the purse of a minister's parishon- being relieved from pecuniary embarrassment by the 
ers. Alas forthe ministry, when compelled to follow | voluntary contributions of their people. Recently we 
such advisers! ‘The fact is, faith supports and saves the | have been delighted with reading acknowledgments o 
soul, but the solid bounties of providence iv the form of | impertant valuable presents. Such instances are noble 
food and clothing and a suitable dwelling are necdful for ,and worthy of example. But we wish to say it with 
the body. If necessary, | would here state that minis- | 9° emphasis, that it is better to be just towanls: 
tersare real men not ghostly fathers ; they and their fa- | ™onister, than to be charitable to him. We do not iik 
milies have real bodies like other men, nourished by | the benevolence of the man who gives a shilling to his 
the same food, warmed by the same clothing and need- poor neighbor to keep him from starving, while he reluses 


ing like thei the solid comforts of life. But why do to pay the same poor man a just debt of a dollar. 
There are stronger reasons for a people to pay their 








people ever say of ministers, ‘** they must live on faith?” | 
We should be glad to know that it was not because they | minister his wages, and that to the full, than for payin: 


prefer to pay his services in that, rather than in any | 2°Y other person his full wages for his services: | mean 


thing else. | the consequences are not so great and directly injurv 


, ha 13 “ase 
Obj. 2. “ Ministers are not to lay up treasures on |! other cases. 
carth.’ | Justice not only demands that a people give their mw- 


Why not as well as any man in society? All here | ister his due, but their own best interests. The leas tr 
stand on common ground. Why then keep back what |/“'Y © their minister here, brings down far greatet = 
iv reality ishis due and the use of which he needs? [y|UP0" themselves. They need ever for their own benelil 
is more than disinterested benevolence for a people to to excite in him only kind feelings towards them. But 


keep back a minister's hire, lest the sin of accumulating they ee to “* measure his salt,” or prove " exper 
ment bow cheap a minister they can have, they ' 


soon learn their error to their cost. 
The best interests of a people, require that their minis: 
ter ever cultivate benevolence of soul towards them 


lie at his door. 
Obj. 3. “A large salary makes a minister worldly.” 
In which case is a minister most likely to be worldly 


to the injury of his people.—when in such circumstances : 
that he need not say, “ what must we eat,” &c. or in | 8° to be willing at all times to lay himself out for the" 


such that he must say, “what can we eat ?” good. But if he is fenced in with selfishness, his o¥' 
Obj. 4. “But we make up for a limited salary in Toundsof benevolence will grow natrower, and howese’ 
gifts, and this secures his pastoral visits, for he knows | C®€volent he may have been when he first came an": 
if he fails in his visits, he will fail of our gifts.” |them, yet tanght by most imperative lessons to '3\ 
We appreciate an expression of kind feeling in any |“*"° of himself, his benevolent zeal, affection for! 

little offering, however small, and regard the feeling that | people will be nearly extinguished. 
prompted to give, as of ten-fold the value of the gitt.— Their best interests require that his mind be ever 
Nothing is so cheering to a pastor as evidence that he has | °™>2*rassed. It is enough for ove mortal man to bs\* 
the love and confidence of his people. But the idea of all the cares and responsibilities and labors of tbe mi"* 
making pastoral visits for the purpose of securin g gifts, try without having superadded to the load, pecv®'*” 
awakens feelings not easily expressed. For ourselves embarrassment. A minister's mind is the common aa 
perty of his people, and if well disciplined and united ® 
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ce » holy heart, some of the best wealth they can possess. 


3 shee,,. 
Motives, pot if his mind is distracted with pecuniary embarrass- 
Minister oen and secular labors fur his support, what will be 


White is value in their service? Now a minister «cannot be 












re grace gee from deep anxiety, induced by his pecuniary cir- 
Dertorm amstances. While receiving a salary barely sufficient 
$ secute jy his subsistence. He feels as a father and husband. 
r to vig. Heknows his liabifity to a sudden death, or to be luid aside 
nething cholly from his work, while he las absolutely nothing 
ot call. fr the support of his family. 


his aj The best interests of a people require that their minis- 
erbeconstantly improving his mind and bring forth to 


pastor! gem the fruits of his study. ‘io this end he must have 


¢ al the feedom from embarrassment and the means of enriching 
y ye, his library with the more valuable Theological works 
ria sad publications of the day. 

a We might on this last topic expatiate largely. But 
ne 


we trust what we have before writien will render it unne- 
ewary. We ask our intelligent and candid rea:lers to 
weigh well the subject presented in these numbers. Hi 
iheydeem us in ap €rror very important, let them pro- 
duce their witnesses that they may be justified. H un- 
able to do this, let them hear and say it is the truth. 
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For tie Intelligencer. 
RESPONSIBILITY. 


4 warm hearted man, in speaking of the responsibili- 
ties of Christians, has need of special care, lest he do 


y the 
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the Christian community at large be brought thereby to 
think and feel and act in perfect unison, a very desirable 
object would certainly be accomplished ; but otherwise. 
might not the inquiry arise after all that might have been 
written, cui bono? or who is the wiser? We find great 
variety, both in opinion and practice, existing on this sub- 
ject in the various Christian communities, for which how 
jshall we account except on the supposition that it is veil- 
/ed in some degree of obseurity. One seventh part of 
jtime is to be observed as holy. No doubt exists bere 
; among the followers of Christ. Neither among the same, 
,as to the particular day, a single denomination excepied, 
does any disagreement obtain. Almost perfect harmony 
existing therefore as to the particular day and proportion 
of holy time—in regard to the evening to be connected with 
that dizy, may not cus/om assume the province of deci- 
ding, with at least some degree of consistency, without 
at all discarding any portion of revealed truth? It must 
be on all sides admitied that the charm of custom has 
ever borne a magic sway over many of the rites pertain- 
ing to the religious as well as the secular concerns of 
inen, and though far from believing in the infallibiliry of 
custom, stil! Iam inclined to think she niay sometimes 
be in the right, and that even the “traditions of the el 

ders’’ are not always to beset aside to make way for the 
reckless schemes of all who assume the title of reformers. 
We find then that in relation to the time of commen- 
‘cing the Christian Sabbath, custom hos assumed the prov- 
ince of legislation, and that, as usual, with some degree 

of eccentricity. We find the different denominations in 

the same community adopting at her dictate conflicting 
opinions, while the same denominations in other com- 
munities put in practice opinions directly the reverse. 
This want of unilormity is indeed to be regretted, as occa- 





‘sioning much disorder in the observance of holy time. 


But how shall it be remedied? Is uniformity on this 








a wore harm than good. When such a man gets up in 
tine the social prayer meeting, and tells his brethren that 
Tike “they ought to feel as if the whole worl} was resting on 
» hin thew” that the burden of souls should crush them to | 
wi ihe earth"=="* that God is rolling upon them a weight of 
responsibility which they cannot shake off,” what ideas 
shai weexcited in the minds of those who listen to his re- 
sles watks? For my own part, I cannot help thinking and 
a never without extreme pain, of the accouuts given ns by 
ee ow Missionaries in Smyrna, of the enormous weights 
whieh the people of that city are accustomed to carry 
nite \pon their heads. The slightest mis-step, the bending 
ia “a joint—and those who bear these burdens fall to the 
= rath and are dashed in pieces. Now I do not believe 
fit hat Gud wishes Christians to have any feelings which 
nil ran be properly described by such images. How per- 
ai ectly in contrast are the words of our Saviour: “* My 
vi! yoke is easy, and my burden is light !” K. 
is: For the Intelligencer. 
a SATURDAY EVENING. 
ei! Mr. Editor,—I have perceived, iv some recent wum- 
ri “ts of your paper, a few articles which appear to poiot 
c owards somewhat of a controversy upon the question, 
n “Which evening shall [ keep holy!” Now as I think 
a : highly desirable in this age of excitement, to avoid ** as 
: ‘uch as in us lies” every thing tending to engender 
is “rile, unless a amount of will prospectively 


be the fo by such an exhibition of truth as he place 
, >eyond pole of dispute the question under con- 
je “eration, wish 10 offer oa this subject a few brief 


this be not one of those questions around which 


© atuch inty clasters, as to render it extremely 


“gestions. And in the first place, | would inquire | P 


minor point at all likely to be effeeted, while so much dis- 
crepancy exists inthe practice aml opinions of the Chris- 
tian world upon subjects far more essential than this to 
the vital interests of religion? [op my own opinion its 
attainment, even by discussion, would be at the present 

time utterly hopeless; and in this opinion | am the more 

thoroughly confirmed from reading the articles in your 
paper upon this subject which have already appeared. 

I regard both of thei as well written, but on rising from 

their perusal, the impression was forced upon my mind 

that when fairly understood among the mass of your read- 

ers. all, whose previous practice had accorded with the 
position taken on either side of the question, would feel 

‘themselves rather strengthened than otherwise in thei 

prejudices and opinions already formed. | say when 
fairly understood. By this 1 do not mean that any un- 
fairness has been intended, but would here point to what 
1 deem to have been a misapprehension on the part of 
your correspondent T. M. A. of the meaning of Pastor, 
when speaking of Saturday evening as a season of prep- 
aration for the Sabbath. ‘The former will readily per- 
ceive that his remarks upon this topic are not in point, as 
the latter is here pleading for the observance of Satur- 
day evening on the express supposition that it was not 
holy time. The object of both your correspondents in 
these comuranications is unquestionably to * elicit trath” 
on this subject. This is certainly commendable. But 
in regard to all the positions taken on either side of the 
question, I consider it extremely doubtful whether the 
truth can be so clearly asccriained as to point unerringly 
to the path of duty. In respect however to those posi- 
tions, the truth in relation to which I regard as clearly 
revealed, I deem it a duty here to remark that Pastor 
advances the opinion that the Jews observed the evening 
receding the Sabbath as holy time. ‘T. M. A. doubts 
the truth of this position. As expressive of my views 
on this point I barely quote Nehemiah xiii. 19. ** And it 
came to pass that when the gates of Jerusalem began to 





to arrive at a definite conclusion. Much may 
‘sdeed be said on both sides of the question, aud could 


be dark before the Sabbath, | commanded that the gates 
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should be shut,” &c. Leviticus xxiii. 32. * Ye shall af- 
flict your souls in the ninth day of the month at evening ; 
from evening to evening shall ye celebrate your Sab- 
bath.” Mark i. 32. * And at even (of the Sabbath) 
when the sun did set, they brought unto him all that 
were diseased,” &c. Upon these quotations I put the 
following interrogatories : 

Ist. As to the time of shutting the gates by Nehe- 
miah—Is it not probable it began to be dark at the setting 
of the sun, instead of at midnight? 

2nd. As we find from the text and context in the quo- 
tations from Leviticus, that the Jews were commanded 
to afflict their souls on the evening of the ninth, and on 
the tenth day, whhic was the Sabbath,—Why do we find 
the same evercises enjoined by divine command on the eve- 
ning preceding the Sabbath as on the Sabbath itsel/, un- 
less both were regarded as holy time? . 

3d. Why did the Jews bring their sick to be healed 
on the evening of the Sabbath ?—it being well ascertain- 
ed that they were very punctilious in the outward obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, insomuch that they even considered 
ita crime in Christ himself to perform a cure on that 
day. Is it not quite probable that they deferred bringing 
their sick until after the setting of the sun, regarding that 
as the closing period of holy time? 

We regard these quotations as indubitable evidence 
that the Jews observed the evening preceding the Sabbath 
as holy, although numerous other passages in proof of 
the same point might be quoted, to which might also be 
added the testimony of various profane writers, partic- 
ularly that of Josephus. As to the remaining points re- 
ferred to by your correspondent, I consider them as less 
susceptible of satisfactory demonstration, and, it being 
far from my object in penuing these lines to attempt any 
thing like a decision, F cae no farther into particulars. 
I would however suggest to all clergymen, and others 
who appreciate the value of the Sabbath, whether the 
would not probably do much more towards rescuing it 
from desecration, if’ instead of discussing this question in 
general, they would employ all possible means for pro- 
moting uniformity in practice through the communities 
within their own particular spheres of influence. Let 
this be accomplished, and much good would be the re- 
sult. At the same time I entertain serious doubts 
whether uniformity, farther than this, will be attained, 
until we arrive much nearer that day when Sectarian 
jealousies, and the strife of tongues and pens shall no lon- 
ger distract the bosom of the church, when all “the watch - 
men of Israel shall see eye to eye,” and when the voice 
of the angel shall be heard proclaiming, ** The kingdoms 
of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of his Christ.” While too, at the present day, we be- 
hold such great multitudes spending the sacred day 
in the pursuit of vanity, and its evening hours in 
blasphemous revelry, let the professed followers of the 
Lamb be not over anxious lest they spend too much time 
as holy. And who, that hails with joy the Sabbath’s 
hallowed dawn, does not find his soul filled with holier 
aspirations, in his hours of retirement on that day, and 
while sitting under the droppings of the sanctuary, for 
having spent his — evening in dismissing worldly 
cares, and attuning his heart and his voice for the wor- 
ship of the succeeding day? And who, that wishes to 
profit aright by the exalted privileges of the day of God's | 
own appointment, does not enjoy, during the suceeeding 
week, “a closer walk with God, a more calm and heav- 

enly frame,” by spending his Sabbath evening in medi- 
tating upon the sublime, eternal truths to which he may 
have been listening, and in holding high and holy com- 
munion with the great fountain of excellence and purity. 


Paciricus. 





The passions act as winds to propel our vessel—our 
reason is the pilot that steers her; without the winds she 


——_—__ 


PRACTICAL, ry 
2. 
SPEAKING EVIL OF RULERS. 
“ Thou shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the rule; of 
people.—Exopus 22:28. ’ 


The Apostle Paul declares that “the powers :j, 
are ordained of God ;” and enforces the duty be 
dience, and of rendering due honor to civil rulers, Th. 
precept was given to a people living under the deepetin 
of Nero. It cannot, therefore be said that it er 
ly to rulers, who fear God, and administer the laws y 
oe principles of Justice. The authority vested jp 1), 
is to be regarded as the authority of 5 and there(y 
to be respected and obeyed. And when the rulers the». 
selves are reviled, and treated with disrespect ang ens 
tempt, indignity is cast upon the authority, and the |, 
which they represent. 

We are persuaded that thissubject is not rightly viey 
ed, by the mass of our people. We have s0 long bee 
accustomed to feel our independence, that we seey ; 
regard it as essential to liberty, to speak disparingly, a,j 
even contemptuously of those who are elevated 1 high 
places of power. But this is certainly inconsisten: y;;) 
the whole tenor of the Bible. Subordination js ox 
first principles inculcated in the blessed Volume. |; 
solemnly enjoined by the 1st command of the 24 table 
the decalogue. The text which stands at the head of 
this article, forbids us to revile our rulers, accounting ji; 
species of profanity. The Apostle Peter, also, speaks of 
this spirit, in terms of the severest reprehension,, Speat. 
ing of the unjust, who are reserved unto the day of judy. 
ment to be punished, he says ‘ Chiefly them thai wa) 
after the flesh, and despise government. Presumptuovs 
are they, self-willed; they are not afraid to speak evil of 
dignities.’ And, to enforce the sentiment, he says, even 





Y | Angels, which are greater in power, bring not railing e- 


cusation against them. Surely, it seems to us, no |20- 
guage could more pointedly condemn the prevailing prac- 
tice of railing at men in power, heaping upon then 
abuse, deriding their character and acts, and sneering\y 
impugning their motives. Nothing is more common tix 
this, both in the press, and in the daily conversatn 
the people ; yet scarcely any thing can be more unchris 
tian, or more calculated to bring our institutions and laws 
intocontempt. It is really heart-sickening to look iow 
the political papers, or to listen to the language of \' 
political circle, so violent is this spirit of denunciato 
and abuse. Will not Christians examine this subjc. 
in the light of God’s word, and put a bridle upon \ 
“ unruly member,” so * full of deadly poison.” 

We are not, indeed, precluded from discussing 
measures of government; but cannot this be done in t 
mild, forbearing Christian spirit? Because our res 
embrace sentiments and adopt measures which *¢ & 
not approve, must we attribute to them the wor! a 
tives which the nature of the case will admit! Moi 
we pour upon them vollies of the coarsest epithe’ 
Must we hold them up to the world, and with them, 
nation they represent, as objects of universal coniet)' 
— Boston Rec. * 





REVERENCE FOR SUPERIORS. 


One ingredient in the forming of a good characte’ ® 
left out in the present system of Education. batt 
gredient is reverence. I mean the feeling of respe'™ 
old things and old persons; for station and charac’: 
for government and law ; for opinion and authortty; * 
creeds and doctrines; and above all, for religion 

obligations ; for the Sabbath and its ordinances; ~ 
ven and God. I do not wish to go back to monarchy * 
to establish aristocratic distinctions, but to see ‘hs! “4 
ment of cultivated which fits the mind for s°" 





would not move; without the pilot she would be lost. 


dination and establishes good order in the commv="" 
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are pledged to make another generation better 
gga the present. It devolves upon them, because they 
qre the direction and form the impressions which remain 
he The sentiment of reverence must be fixed 
tly, OF it will never exist. It must in with respect 
ju parents. A father who does nut oblige his child to 
gverence him, is losing the first point. Parents must be 
. Children cannot always see the reason of rea- 
goable things, and they should be so trained to confi- 
and submission to their parents, as to obey from 
, and if I may say so, oe faith in them. A 
should never passover a disrespectful word or ac- 
wee child, and first of all, to himself. Then he 
joold extend this sentiment of respect to others, to all 
and as a child is able to understand it, to 
public officers, and public institutions, and to the ordi- 
sances of religion. ‘I'he sentiment must begin at home. 
The small things which belong to good manners, seem 
viding. What is raising the hand tothe bat? And yet 
the boy that was taught it when a child, will be bound 
itwhena man. It has an influence—it forms a hab- 
it; and the reason of the thing comes afterward to be seen. 
Awl so an habitual reverence for God, for the house of 
worship, forthe day of rest, may all begin in the observ- 
ace of little things. Who does not believe that the Bi- 
ble will be more regarded through life, if the child is al- 
ways made to see ithandled with care, preserved as sa- 
cred, never used as a seat, or as a plaything, or in any 
way, but as something of great value? If the child re- 
ceives the notion that the Bible is more precious than any 
other Look, and for that reason it should be more careful- 
ly preserved, the impression will gothrough life with him. 
All theseearly directions are given bythe parent. Ev- 
ery good citizen will be a faithful parent, for he is training 
up his children to fill stations of trust, and to meet res- 
ponsibilitiesof importance in society. Every wise man 
will bea faithful parent, for a wise man can discern that 
good order is essential to happiness, and with an honest 
and prudent foresight, he will fit his own children to re- 
ceive of, and promote the general good. Every Chris- 
tian will be a faithful parent, for he is forming minds and 
hearts for the service of God, the defence of truth, the 
establishment of religion on earth, and for the purity and 
peace of heaven. So that all good and wise men are 
pledged to guard their children against the licentiousirre- 
verence, and the dangerous ill-breeeding of the present 
(ay. —Religious Magazine. 


REVIVALS. | 
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WEST AURORA, ERIE CO. N. Y. 
Furnished by the Pastor. 


Dear Brother Peet,—our season of protracted worship 
closed last Monday evening. Probably it will be re- 
membered by many with everlasting gratitude to God. 
The Lord has long been preparing his way, so that he 
could come to his temple, and make known his power to 
‘ave souls from the perdition of ungodly men. When I 
comuienced laboring with this people, in the month of 
September last, the church had been destitute of stated 
preaching for a long time, and there was very little of 
ihe life and power of Godliness among them—nay, the 
pulsations of spiritual existence were scarcely percepti- 
ble . however, there were exhibited some signs 


of life, and it was not long before we saw manifest tokens 
ofdivine presence. 

In November, we observed the fast recommended by 
ihe Synod. It was apparently a day of deep interest to 
thechureh. On the evening of that day one soul in this 


was hopefully born into the ki of Christ.— 

om that time the tide of feeling rose gradually, both in 
tnd out of the church, but no more conversions took place 
a the last of omar 6 when the tide of mercy which 
for months been gathering over us, began to drop 








down salvation. The first subjects of renewing grace 
were children and youth, belonging to parents who, al- 
though professedly pious, were nevertheless sleeping over 
the eternal destiny of the immortels committed to them 
to train Up for God and for heaven. These were brought 
to Christ principally through the instrumentality of two 
females, whom the Lord influenced by his Holy Spirit 
to pray and labor for their immediate conversion. Sev- 
eral meetings of inquiry were held previous to eur meet- 
ing of days, at which the Spirit of God was present by 
his convicting and converting power. Our meeting 
commenced, March 14th, and continued 20 days. We 
should have closed it soover had not the providence of God 
proclaimed, goon. The interest evidently increased to 
the close. A brother in the ministry, who was with us 
during the whole season of our soleminities, remarked that 
he never before so manifestly saw the Lord go before his 
people by day inapillar of a cloud, and by night ina 
pillaroffire. Many during the progress of our meeting, 
have *professedly given up all for Christ. How ma- 
ny of them will exhibit the evidence of a genuine change 
remainsto be known. We were assisted by brothers 
Parmelee, of Springville, W. Childs, of Deryhoreville, 
and L. A. Skinner, of Boston ; others were with us for 
a short time. 

Among the hopeful converts may be seen persons of 
ail ages from the child of six years to the man whose 
head is white with the frost of many winters. Several 
from other towns have participated in the blessing which 
God has showered down here. They came toour meet- 
ing “under condemnation, and the wrath of God abi- 
ding on them,” but returned rejoicing in hope of the glo- 
ry of God, rejoicing that they were justified freely, through 
our Lord Jesus Clirist. 

CONVERSION OF A RUNAWAY SLAVE. 

Among the most interesting cases of conversion is that 
of a colored young man—a fugitive slave. God in his 
Stay sae brought him to us iv the midst of our meeting. 

he first that we saw of him be came into our morn- 
ing prayer meeting with a Methodist brother from Ham- 
burgh on whom he had called that morning for refresh - 
ment, and who came for the express purpose of guiding 
himinto our meeting. Before preaching service in the 
afternoon we had an interview with him, in which we 
endeavored to ascertain something of his history. From 
his account of himself, he left his master about three 
months before. He had no knowledge of letters, and had 
not had the privilege of hearing the gospel preached. 
He was told be was among his friends, and need have 
no fear of being betrayed, and was urged to attend im- 
mediately and in earnest to the salvation of his soul, that 
he might become a freeman of Christ. This he signifi- 
fied his intention to do. Fervent supplication was made 
to Godin his behalf. The sermon in the afternoon, (the 
first that he heard,) made a deep impression upon his 
mind. Speaking of the sermon afterwards, he says, **1 
did not know that dare was another sinner in de house, 
it seemed as if all de preacher said come right down on 
me.” At the close of the sermon one of the brethren 
took him to hishouse. Supper was made ready, but he 
could not eat. So great was his consciousness of guilt 
as a sinner against God, that it destroyed his appetite for 
food. The brother took him into his chamber and en- 


‘deavored to enlighten his mind, and point him to the 


Lamb of God who taketh away the sios of the world. 
He then knelt with him and commenced praying, but 
he had not proceeded far, before the feelings of this poor 
fugitive slave and bond servant of the Devil became too 
strong for restraint. He broke out and cried unto God to 
have mercy upon him. Blessed be God, his prayer was 
heard and speedily answered—his soul was emancipa- 
ted. As soon as the Lord rolled off his burden of guilt, 
and let the light of his reconciled countenance beam in- 
to his mind he Jost sight of himself, and poured out bis 
soul in prayer to God for his former master. He told the 
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Lord that 4e forgave him, and prayed that God would 
forgive him and soften his,hard heart. ; 

Je remained with us until the close of our meeting, 
and exhibited increasing and astonishing evideuce of a 
radical change of heart. His prayers drew tears from 
eyes unaccustomed to weep. The day after our meet- 
ing closed he left us for a land of freedom. The brother 
under whose roof he found the Saviour, saw him 3 
landed on British soil, the only home of the oppressed. 

In view of what eur eyes have seen, our ears heard, 
ond our hearts felt in this place recently, we feel to ex- 
claim, * what hath God wrought ?” 

His Spirit is still with us, and we are hoping to see 
many more made the monunients of redeeming grace. 
Pray for us. Yoursin the best of bonds, 

R. G. Murray. 

West Aurora, April 8, 1837. 

Buffalo Spectator. 





ITEMS. 

We learn from & communication in the New Orleans 

Ovserver, thata gentleman in Mobile has resolved hence- 

forth to preach the gospel to the heathen by — This 

year he lras given for that object to the A. B. C. F. M. 

more than $700. About $666, is considered the average 
expense of a missionary and his wife.—Altm Obs. 


We are gratified in learning that the Rev. Albert 
Barnes of Philadelphia has finished his Commentary on 
Isaiah and notes on the Epistles to the Corinthians, and 
that these works willsoon issue from the press. 


The Eighth Vol. of Sparks’ American Biography will 
embrace the life of President Edwards, by Dr. Miller 
of Princeton. 


Prof. Stowe of Cincinnati is proceeding with the trans- 
lation of Rosenmuller's Compend of the Psalms. He 
will accompany it with various notes and imiprovementa. 
The plan of such a work is highly approved in Ger- 
many. 

An edition of the Commentary on the Bible and 
Apocrypha by Lowth, Patrick, Arnald and Whithy in 
seven or eight large Vols, is to be published soon in New 


York. v 


J.C. 8. Lechner, the 
prepared the compen of 


oung German schiar, who 


ment. 


In an account of a late horse race, near New Orleans, 
it is mentioned that the person who took the money for the 


adinission of spe ‘tators to the course, could not tell ex- | 


actly how much he received, as he did not find time to 
count it—but he sent into the city that evening wo or 
three barrels of half dollars! 


Depication.~A house of worship has been recently 
erected in Willoughby, Ohio, by the Presbyterian con- 
regation, and was dedicated to the service of God, Jan. 
Sth. Rev. R. Stone preached on the occasion. Rev. 
Messrs. Aikin, of Cleaveland, Smith, of Painesville, 
and Fitch of Richmond, were present, and took part in 
the exercises. 
Mr. Stone is laboring among this people. And we re- 
joice.to see so good a foundation laid for the moral and 





osemuller’s Commentary on | 
the Pentateuch, etc. under the direction of the author, | 
will compiete the remaining portions of the Old Testa- | 





A Carp. 
The Subseriber would gratefully acknowledge \j., 
ny favors he has received from his kind neighbor, Z 
friends during the wioter past, through his Protracted y 
fictions. Particularly would he notice the kind jj... 
ity of those persons in the city of New Haven an r 
dar Hill, who have liberally contributed money 9), 
‘icles necessary fortamily use and comfort to the omit 
of Sixty Dollars or more. , 
The Subscriber trusts he bas your SVMpathies » 





prayers, and that on you rests the benediction ¢ , - 
Apostle, that “it is more blessed to give than to rece), « 

Hezexian Bassyr, oti 

Hamden, April, 1837. NC 

ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD, = 


Installed, on Wednesday, the 19th ult. the Rey, Jy. 
au Benr, late of Falmouth, over the First Congreso. 
tional church in Amherst, Mass. Introductory con 
by the Rev. Mr. Condit, of South Hadley ; Sermon jx 
the Rev. Dr. Codman, of Dorchester ; Consecras 
Prayer by the Rev. President Humphrey ; Chars | 
the Rev. Mr Perkins of Amherst ; Right Hand of Fe. 
lowship by the Rev. Mr. Tyler, of South Hadley Caps): 
Address to the people by the Rev. Dr. Brown of Haaiey. 
seeeere Prayer by the Bev. Mr. Brown, of Holi. 

ills. 


The Rev. Jonn F. Crark, (late pastor of the Pr. 
byterian church in Falmouth, N. J.) was installed po. 
| !or of the nag “a church in Patterson, on 'Tvesdyy. 

the 2ist ult. Sermon by Rev. Dr. McAuley of New 

York ; charge to the Pastor by Rev. Dr. Fisher, of Raw- 

apo, N. Y.; Charge to the people by the Rev. Mr. Sw. 

mour, of Bloomfield. Th audience was large, ani tiv 

service throughout peculiarly impressive and solems 

—_ —_—_—_——— 
MARRIED. 


In this city, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sawyer 
Mr. Ambrose L. Pratt, of Saybrook, to Miss Jan: T. 
Gorham, of this city. 
| In Hartford, Rev. Laban Clark, of Middletown, » 
| Mrs. Sarah Hanks, of Hartford. 
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bury. Conn. . She died, as she had lived, in the evioy- 
ment of Christian hope, and a blessed assurance of lit 
everlasting. —Com. 

In this city, on the 27th ult., Mrs. Mary Swee , age 
33. Same day, an infant daughter of Mr. Enos ™. 
Smith, aged 1 year. 

In thiscity, on the 23d, Mr. Thomas E. Barnes, 94% 
(40; on the 26th, Hannah E., daughter of Mr. Bliss 
| Dewey, aged 3 years; same day, Benjamin. sou oi Mt 
_ Prince Cooper, colored person, aged 18 months. 

At Westville, on the 25th ult., Dwight, son of 
Marcus Shumway, aged about 3 years. 

In Hamden, on the 21st ult. of a protracted illoes, 
Sally Bassett, daughter of Mr. Hezekiah Bassett. 

In Pennsylvania, on the 21st ult., on her rewrn {ioe 
Ohio, Miss Harriet Beebe, aged 22, daughter of Ms 























William Beebe, of Litchfield, Conn. 








religious interests of that flourishing village. 
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